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For Babies and Children. 


All children need the elements of food found in Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda. Many are able to derive these properties from 
their ordinary food. But many do not; consequently they do not thrive. 
Their teeth are defective. Their bones are not properly formed. ‘Their 
blood is depleted, cheeks lack color, and vitality is at a low ebb. Their brain 
takes all their nourishment and nothing is left for the groundwork of their 
future health. 


scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites, is an easy and concentrated form of 
the food properties that are absolutely necessary to all growing children. It 
pvercomes wasting tendencies, enriches and purifies the blood, makes healthy 
flesh, and brings rosy cheeks and bright eyes to all the babies and children 
who take it. Itis nourishment to the bones as well as to the vital organs 
and muscular system. 
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“Christian Intelligencer.” 
Messrs. Scort & Bowne, New York, Nov. 5, 1894. 


GENTLEMEN—A sense of gratitude for the benefit received from the use of Scott’s Emulsion 
of Cod-liver Oil, in the case of my young son, prompts me to write you that others may profit by 
my experience. For some months the little fellow, who had never been a rugged child, seemed 
to steadily waste away. He lost all desire for play, became weak and nervous, had little appetite, 
much, trouble in obtaining sleep, and was very susceptible to tlie slightest changes in the weather. 
I was advised he was growing too fast, and a tonic prescribed, but he continued to lose in weight. 
One day a friend said: ‘ What that child needs is more nourishment, and the thing to give him 
is Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It would make a new boy of him in a month.” He spoke 
so earnestly I decided to follow his advice, and the effect was almost magical. An improved ap- 
petite was at once noted, the roses gradually returned to his cheeks, he experienced no trouble 
from sleeplessness, a spirit of fun and desire for play developed, he gained rapidly in weight, and 
in about a month verified my friend’s confident prediction, for he was indeed a new boy. Today 
he is apparently as strong and healthy as.a child could be, and the wonderful change was wrought 
by Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites. 

Respectfully yours, R. F. BoGarpbus. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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A Chance for Every Customer. 































A FLORAL WONDER ~ 
DOUBLE SWEET PEA 


THE FIRST EVER INTRODUCED. IT WANTS A NAME. 


WHO WILL BE GODFATHER OR GODMOTHER? 

















E have in our burglar-proof and fire-proof vault a small bag of seeds which we prize as highly and guard 
as carefully as a jeweler his diamonds. A DOUBLE SWEET PEA, the only one in existence, is repre- 
sented by this bag of seeds, and we want a name for it. We ask the counsel of all our friends to supply a ~ 
name for this beautiful gift of the flower angels. The originator and nurse of this new variety is Mrs. O. 
H. Day, a life-time flower lover and cultivator, and this is the child of her oldage. It came to light in the 
region of Niagara Falls, and there for successive seasons it has been watched over and cared for and train- _ 
ed in all proper ways, until now it is thought some account may be given of it to the public, to whom itis 
intended to be introduced by us in the spring of 1896. The flowers of this variety are double ; that is, they 
have two or three standards or upright parts. These standards are a clear rose color, while the other parts 
are white. It is a very beautiful variety, and the duplicate or triplicate banners make it remarkably showy, 
and render it much more durable as a cut flower. The position of the banners, back to back, or partly over- 
lapping, is such that while it does not change the general form of the flower, yet it increases the color space 
so as to add to its beauty. Of course this is something quite new among Sweet Peas, and is distinct from 

every known variety. The flowers are large, the colors pure and beautifully blended, and the fragrance as 
sweet as the sweetest. Altogether it is a lovely new variety. 4 
A number of names, which are hereafter given, have been selected, any one of which would be suitable, | 
and we wish our friends to help decide which one of them shall be adopted, the manner of selection to be as _ 

‘follows : ‘ 5 ot 
<r Ga 
Any person sending us $1.00 for Vegetable or Flower Seeds, Plants or Bulbs; 

selected from our Floral Guide, before July 1, 1895, will be entitled 

to one vote, or to onewote for each dollar so sent: 7 

On each ballot (a piece of writing paper about 2x4 inches,) write a name of your choice from the list of 

names given, and also write the numbers of votes which you think that name may receive from all the votes, also your name and 
address. Make extra ballots and send for.each dollar of the amount of your order. oa 
The name receiving the largest number of votes shall be the name of the Double Sweet Pea. 
The person who votes for this name, and whose ballot shows the number which is nearest the exact number of votes cast for this — 
name shall be paid by us $150 cash, The person giving the next nearest number of this name shall be paid $75 cash. The — 
one giving the third nearest shall be paid $50 cash. The one giving the fourth nearest shall be paid $25 cash. a 
THE BALLOTS MUST BE SENT WITH THE ORDERS, and as soon as {received will be at once placed in separate 
closed boxes, which will be well guarded and kept closed until the time of opening, July 1, 1895. The announcement of the prize — 
winners will be made in the August number of Vick’s Magazine, and the prize winner will also be specially notified of the result. 
No employee, or any person in any way connected with our business will be allowed to vote. aa: 


VOTE FOR ONE OF THE FOLLOWING APPROPRIATE NAMES: 


DAWN OF DAY, MAID OF THE MIST, . BRIDE OF NIAGARA, 
BEAUTY’S BLUSH, DOROTHY VICK, JAMES VICK.) 9 e 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. 
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A YEAR MORE WITH NEW PLANTS. 


community, enables us to mention their peculiarities at this time with 
increased knowledge and assurance. | 

The Branching Aster. This plant is giving general satisfaction. 
Wherever it has been tried it has been reported most favorably, and the 
emand for it is rapidly increasing. It fills a place in the garden not 
occupied by any other plant, and at a season when flowers are always 
scarce it gives a supply of a most ‘ 

esirable quality. What has al- 
ready been sent out is a white 
variety and this for florists’ use 
will always be in great demand, 
For vase flowers, however, a vari- 
ety of colors would be highly 
desirable, and it is a pleasure to 
say these have been under cultiva- 
on and in the present season will 
be offered to the trade. The 
colors which havealready appeared 
are light and dark pink, light 
crimson, and purple. At present 
the seeds of these varieties are in 
mixed colors, having not yet, to 
much extent been grown separately; 

- but for most amateurs this will be © 
_ quite as desirable as to have the 
colors separate. These colored vari- 
eties have the samehabit of growth 
and late blooming as the White 
ranching, and a supply of them 
for the autumn garden will become 
almost indispensable. The extreme- 
graceful flowers, long, stiff stems, 
right colors, with the pure white, 
are all points of great merit, and 
when the abundant blooming 
“habit of the plant is considered, it 
will be seen that the Branching 
ster is a requisite in every well- 
appointed flower garden. 
AnemoneWhirlwind. The ex- 
encies of this new favorite are 
ceiving general recognition by 
ofessional florists and amateurs, 

. in this country and Europe. 
Both as a cut flower and in the 
rden the blooms are more last- 
g than those of the single white 
on these accounts it is to be 
ferred. But tests also show 
at it is a hardier variety, and this is a point especially valuable. It is 
beautiful plant in its season—September and October—and may be 
lanted in the flower border, shrubbery border, or in beds on the lawn. 
ge bed standing alone on the lawn is a grad object. 

Tibiscus Sunset. This newly introduced plant is gaining many 


anted. The plant grows quickly to a large size and continues for a 
x time to produce handsome flowers. 


ricum Moserianum, The Gold Flower, is a plant which, as yet, 
4 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., JANUARY, 1895. 


NOTHER year’s experience with some of the plants which have | favorite. 
_ recently been brought to the prominent notice of the gardening } brilliant beyond description, and a mass of silk-like stamens, are almost 





ANTHEMIS TINCTORIA, OR GOLDEN MARGUERITE, 


No. 3 


is scarcely known, but if beauty is in demand it will certainly become a 
The great, bright golden yellow flowers, with a sheen that is 
dazzling in their reflection of light. The flowers of all the hypericums 
are handsome, but this excels in size and in its long season of bloom. 
It must become a very interesting and attractive occupant of the hardy 
border. 

Anthemis tinctoria, or Golden Marguerite, is a hardy perennial, an 
illustration of which is here shown. It is a handsome plant, both in 
foliage and flower, the general ap- 
pearance of both of which are 
faithfully presented in the engrav- 
ing. The plant is about a foot 
and a half in height, and blooms 
from June to August. 

Myosotis palustris semperflorens, 
the Double-flowered Forget-me- 
Not, was briefly noticed last year. 
It is a charming little plant, hardy, 
and produces its little double 
flowers very freely and for a long 
time. 

Campanula persicefolia. The 
Peach-leaved Bellflower is another 
valuable hardy plant and produces 
numerous bell-shaped blue flowers 
which are fine for cutting to be 
used as vase flowers. 

Lythrum roseum superbum. 
The Superb Loosestrife is desery- 
ing of its name for it is a beautiful 


© ZX 
\Z plant, producing in great abun- 


; Vat dance large spikes of bright rose- 

It is a handsome 
hardy border plant which should 
be generally known, 


colored flowers. 


Phlox amena. ‘This little 
Dwarf Phlox, which grows only 
about six inches in height, is a 
beautiful edging plant and pro- 
duces an immense amount of 
bloom all through the spring. 
Flowers bright pink, growing so 
numerously and so thick together 
as to form a perfect mass of color. 

Lberis sempervirens, or Peren- 
nial Candytuft, is an excellent 
spring blooming plant. It grows 
about a foot in height and _pro- : 
duces numerous heads of pure © a 
white flowers. It is quite hardy . 
and will be sure to prove satisfac- 
tory in any garden. The illustration on following page shows the gen- 
eral appearance of a branch in bloom. 

Abutilon Souvenir de Bonn, ‘This new applicant for public favor has 
some distinct claims, The first of these is its peculiar foliage. Each 
leaf is broadly margined with white and this strong contrast of white and 
green is a very ornamental feature. It bears large yellow flowers striped 
with crimson, and these are freely produced. The plant is a strong, erect 
grower, making a large plant in a short time, which is covered from top ne a 
to bottom with its handsome leaves, These characteristics of this variety : 
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are substantial ones, and when taken in connection with the fact that all 
abutilons are well adapted to house culture, it will be seen that this plant 
is quite desirable. Besides, it may be added that it will prove a fine 
center piece fora lawn bed. That after having it in the house during 
the winter it can be bedded out in the summer and thus be of effective 
service in both situations. 

Double Sweet Pea. A novelty of great attractiveness was brought to 
notice the past summer, being nothing less than a double Sweet Pea. 
The banner, that is, the upright portion of the flower, is duplicated and 
frequently triplicated. The lower portion of the flower is white, while 
the banners are a clear rose color, a combination soft and pleasing. A 
large percentage, the greater portion, of all the flowers are thus increased 
in size, greatly to their showiness and durability. The variety is quite 
constant, reproducing itself from the seeds. It has been carefully bred 
for a number of years and will prove a fine acquisition to all lovers of 
sweet peas. The quantity of seeds of this beauty is yet quite limited and 
will not be offered tothe public untilanotheryear. Everybody, however; 
is invited by James Vick’s Sons to cast a vote for a few names which 
have bren proposed for it. When that preliminary is settled, the distri- 
bution of seeds will be next in order. 

Among the new vegetables prob- 
ably the most conspicuous one at 
this time is the Jmproved Danish 
Balthead Cabbage. It has surpassed 
all expectations. Its solidity is 
phenomenal, the greatest amount of 
substance being packed away in the 
smallest space, making it very su- 
perior for shipping and keeping, 
and the quality is unequalled. A 
case within our knowledge is that 
of a person who raised a consider- 
able quantity of this variety and 
took them to market. To his sur- 
prise the shippers bought his loads 
every time in preference to all 
others offered although other varie- 
ties of cabbage were frequently 
much larger. It is needless to say 
that the other growers eagerly ex- 
amined this new stock and learned 
its peculiarities, and now know 
where their interests in cabbage 
growing lie. The Danish Ball- 
head Winter will make itself friends 
wherever introduced. 

The Charmer Pea brings re_ 
newed expressions of praise from 
growers of the past season. No 
known variety combines product- 
iveness and excellent quality to the extent of this one. 
mend themselves to every private grower for family use, but in a far 
greater degree are they desirable for the market grower, 
that must be very generally raised. A represertative of a large canning 
establishment recently informed us that it was the most valuable pea ever 


IBERIS SEMPERVIRENS, OR 


These traits com- 


It is a variety 


raised for canning purposes. 

The Greenville Strawberry appears to be one of those varieties which 
occasionally appear that do well everywhere. Such have been Wilson’s 
Albany, and the Crescent. Many varieties appear to do their best in 
particular localities, or to be satisfactory only under certain conditions, 


The Greenville is at home everywhere, and everywhere in comparison 


with other varieties gives large yields of excellent fruit of fine market 
character. It is a variety destined to stand by us for a long time. 

The Columbian Raspberry, which for the past two years has been 
brought to the notice of our readers, is now fairly on the market and 
everyone can test it. It behaved splendidly the past season, notwithstand- 
ing the severe drought it had to contend against. Our opinion of it has 
been fully given in a recent issue, and we will here only say that we be- 
lieve that it will be the leading variety cultivated both for canning and 
evaporating purposes, while its excellent quality will make it most accept- 
able for table use in a fresh state, In-vigor of plant and productiveness 
it is unexcelled, 








The American Banner Oats, which have now been cultivated largely 
for a number of years, still hold their precedence and are unsurpassed in 
productiveness and solidity. Farmers generally should procure this seed 
and thus secure large crops for the amount of acreage sown. 

The Giant Knot-grass, Polygonum Sachalinense, though as yet but 
little known in this country, has so much evidence in its support that it 
is probably destined to fill a place that has long wanted an occupant in 
all parts of the country—a plant which will yield a large amount of fod- 
der even in dry places and in dry seasons. It appears from abundant 
testimony that this plant has such a capacity, and consequently will be 
everywhere wanted. It isa pleasure to say that for a number of years 
this plant has been under our personal observation and that we can bear 
witness to its luxuriant growth, and also to the fact that in a fresh state 
it is readily eaten by cattle and horses. How it will be best to cure or 


preserve the fodder for use will be determined in future practice, though 


where it has been raised for fodder it is claimed that it can be cured like 


The plant is very vigorous and in a short time 
It makes 


hay, or preserved in silo. 
takes full possession of a piece of ground where it is planted. 
a net-work of rhizomes, or underground stems, at a depth of four inches, 
and these send up numerous shoots, so that by planting sets or seeds in 
: hills five feet apart the intervening 
spaces will be filled the second 
year. A planting of this kind will 
remain vigorous for many years, 
and without cultivation will allow 
of at least three cuttings in a season 
with a yield of many tons of accept- 
able fodder. 
——— 
THE MILD WINTER. 
The high temperature which has 
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prevailed over the country for the 
past twelve months still continues, 
and at the date of this writing— 
December 20th—the frost point is 
but little exceeded in cold at night, 
while the days are like those of 
October or November as usually 
experienced in this region, A sim- 
ilar condition prevails in most parts 
With- 


out inquiring into the cause of the 


of the country and Canada. 


abnormal heat, which, however, 
careful observers understand to be 
that of peculiar conditions existing 
in the sun, we may note the proba- 
bility of its continuance, and its 
consequent effects on agricultural 
and horticultural interests. From 
the fact that the commencement of 
Se the heated period, and its continu- 

ance so far, corresponds with the 
sun spot maximum, which is now at its extreme, it is fair to presume thay 
it will still continue for a longer or shorter term, but probably for some 
months at least. The rain and snowfall for the past month, as also for 
many months past, has been light and the area of country east of the 
Rocky Mountains, far to the north in Canada and British Columbia, is 
almost free from a snow covering. It is needless to say that this is an 
unfavorable condition for winter grains, and, if it should continue much 
longer, will materially injure the prospects of a good crop. Fruit grow- 
ers, too, must regard with apprehension these bright, mild days which 
cause the sap in trees to form and the buds to swell, as they are thus 
rendered liable to destruction by a severe turn in the weather which is 
almost sure to come at some time during the winter, or still more surely 
in the spring. But these are conditions which no foresight or care can 
obviate, and should be borne with the philosophy of calm resignation 
and buoyant hope. On the other hand, farmers and gardeners neverhad 
better opportunities to perform work which usually is delayed until spring, 


and often too late to be fully effective. The preparation of ground for 


early crops can be made now, so that planting can be done early in the 


No better time for plowing for oats, or preparing land for sow- 
In fact the early or smooth peas can be sown 


spring. 
ing to onion seeds or peas. 


now to advantage. 
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WORKING IN FLOWERS IN ONE OF THE ROSE HOUSES, AT GRASSE, FRANCE. 


FLOWER PERFUMES. 

The art of perfumery has been carried to that 
extent that most of the peculiar odors of flowers 
have probably been fabricated, and the cheap 
perfumes that everywhere may be purchased 
are the result of this work of counterfeiting. 

Nevertheless, the most valuable’ perfumes 
embody the real odors of flowers, and a brief 
account of some of the operations in obtaining 
these odors will show why such brands of per- 
fumery are costly and must always beso. The 
Saponifier, Perfumer and Druggist, last sum- 
mer published an article with an illustration, 
which is here reproduced in part, giving account 
in a general manner of the methods of procur- 
ing the odors of flowers, 

To fix the fragrance of a flower, to perpetuate 
the volatile sweetness of an essence, is a prob- 
lem not unworthy of the chemist; and chemists 
of no mean caliber have devoted such attention 
to it, that the difficulty exists no longer. Flowers 
live again in their scents, and the last rose of 
‘summer leaves its sweet soul behind it. Not 
long since, conceiving this matter interesting, 
and desiring to get at the root of it, says «The 
Black and White,” of London, Eng., we sought 
out Mr. Grossmith, that famous magician of 
perfumes, and with his permission, wandered 
through the wonderful stores of Messrs. Gros- 
smith, Son & Co., in Newgate street. Here 
aromatic treasures of every sort greet the tickled 
nose with delicious savours, From Grasse, 
from the Alpes-Maritimes (the center of the 
flower culture), and from elsewhere, come the 
French pommades, which are the crude bases 


of the future perfumes. Our illustration shows 
an interior of one of the rose houses at Grasse. 
Here knee-deep in freshly plucked flowers and 
before long tables, also piled high with them, 
sit rows of women engaged in plucking the 
pistils and stamens from the heart of every rose. 
This operation performed, the flowers are thrown 
into. a lake of melted fat, which compound is 
presently allowed to cool. Anon the fat is 
melted again, the roses taken out and pressed, 
and a fresh stock thrown in. Every twenty- 
four hours the process is repeated until the fat 
is saturated with the scent of the flowers. Thus 
are roses, violets, orange blossom, and cassies 
treated, but other flowers are of more delicate 
and subtle perfume and require different hand- 
ling. To the jasmine and jonquil and tuberose, 
a process known as “enfleurage” is applied. 
‘¢ Enfleurage,” or absorption is thus carried out: 
Thin layers of wax are spread over glass frames, 
and upon the wax the flowers are laid. In 
process of time the grease sucks up the delicate 
scent, and fresh. flowers are supplied until a 
sufficient strength of perfume is attained. A 
pound of this delicately scented wax represents 
the essence of from six to eight pounds of 
flowers. ‘These figures, however, are trifling, 
if compared with those we may briefly mention 
here in connection with the famous otto of 
roses. 

This important ingredient of perfumery is 
distilled from roses grown almost entirely in the 
Province of Kezanlik, Bulgaria. They are 
cultivated to great perfection ina valley at the 
foot of the Balkans, watered by the river 
Thurigna. In this district a single narrow 
strip of land, extending some forty miles east to 
west, produces an average of five thousand five 
hundred pounds of otto annually. Of this quan- 


tity England and France consume the bulk 
It is at first hard to realize that a vase contain- 
ing no more than eighty ounces of otto is worth 
£100; but our surprise grows less in one direc- 
tion and our astonishment much increases in 
another, when we learn that into the little eight 
ounce vase has been compressed the essence of 
sever tons of roses. 

To return to the fat, now fully charged with 
scent, At Messrs. Grossmith’s laboratory we 
shall find a wonderful machine which now deals 
with it. Into this apparatus a portion of the 
fat is poured, together with its own weight in 
spirits of wine; and the machine does all the 
rest. For the space of three days and nights it 
labors incessantly, and at the end of that time a 
strange transformation has taken place; the fat 
has yielded up its precious stores of sweetness 
to the spirits. Being duly drawn off, the scented 
spirits of wine are now known as “ French 
Extract,” a commodity which forms the body 
of most of our celebrated and delicate scents, 

A two-ounce bottle of the best ‘ French 
Extract,” usually termed “Triple Extract,” 
contains the fragrance of one pound of freshly 
culled flowers; and to this must next be added 
another highly valuable ingredient in scent 
manufacture—the essential oil or other material 
necessary to support and fix the perfume. 

There are many essential oils, of which no 
less than four of the most important—viz., 
neroli, petit grain, bergamot, and orange, are 
produced from the orange tree. This species, 
which differs from the China, or sweet orange, 
is largely cultivated in the South of France and 
Italy, as it yields in addition to these various 
oils the invaluable orange flower water, and the 
orange-blossom fommade, manufactured as has 
been explained. 
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Another famous essential oil comes from 
Mitcham, in Surrey, and most tourists have 
probably seen the beautiful lavender fields which 
scent the air of that district in summer time. 
The stiff spikes stretch away in parallel rows, 
crowned with blossoms. At hand they are 
dotted and gemmed with butterflies—the “ Gar- 
den White,” the “ Peacock,’’ the “Red Ad- 
miral,”’ the  Tortoiseshell.”’ Far away the 
swelling fields stretch out under the sunshine 
with a haze of delicate color that ripples like a 
summer sea to the foot of English hedgerows 
and lofty elms. The famous Triple Lavender 
Water may be considered the choicest Eng- 
lish scent; and it is interesting to know that 
though repeated attempts have been made to 
cultivate lavender in many different parts of 
England, yet the results have never approached 
those attained at Mitcham, 

Of the other essential oils space forbids us to 
treat. * * * %* ‘he scent industry, em- 
ploys many thousands of men and woman, and 
a French physician records an interesting fact 
which serves to point the extreme healthfulness 


‘of the occupation. Far from the scentladen 


atmosphere being injurious, sweet odors would 
seem to have a positively healthy influence on 
the air, for, during an epidemic of cholera in 
Paris, when not less than ten per cent. of the 
entire population was affected, the “hands” at 
a perfumeiy, numbering above ten thousand, 
were entirely exempt and escaped from the 
disease. 

You see, dear madam, how much has gone to 
complete and fill your little bottle of perfume, 
with its pretty cork, the dainty label on its side, 
the soft silken ribbon so artistically bound about 
its neck. Its high perfection has commanded 
the sustained labors of science; for its produc- 
tion animal and vegetable nature have been 
ransacked ; in its pure depths lies the hoarded 
sweetness of perhaps a thousand blossoms. 





THE COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 

FTER an experience of nine years in the 
A cultivation of this valuable variety of 
raspberry I can say that it has been tested in 
every kind of soil andin twenty different local- 
ities, and all who have tried it, excepting one, 
speak of it in very flattering terms. The one 
exception was where the plants were set in a 
poor clay spot, which did not afford them a fair 
chance, as the person making the test himself 
admits, 

It has stood the winters of this locality for 
nine years without protection and seldom shows 
any winter-killing to do any harm, and has never 
failed to give the largest yield of berries, of 
finer and better average in size and quality than 
any raspberry ever raised in this region. The 
berries retain their full size to the last of four 
weeks’ steady picking. 

When other berries, by reason of drought, 
have been almost a total failure, the Columbian 
at such times has always matured its fruit, even 
to the last set, so perfectly that a crate of the last 
picking has been of as fine quality as any during 
the season. 

This is owing to the vigor and health of the 
plant in connection with its remarkable system 
of roots; on suitable soil the roots will fill the 
ground two to three feet deep, spreading over 
the entire surface, even if the plants stand 
twenty feet apart. I have traced roots over 
eleven feet in length and dug them up and 
exhibited them at the fair. 

One of the characteristics of the Columbian 


is that it throws up new fruit canes during the. 


time of fruiting, which bear some of the most 
luscious berries of the season, and.continue to 





do so, to some extent, into the fall. Its prolific 


qualities are simply immense. I raised on one- 
third of an acre 2,800 quarts in the season of 
1893. As I was obliged to remove every other 
row on this piece of ground in order to layer 
the tips I did not keep track of the fruit the 
past season, On another field of 3,500 bushes 
there was an average of five quarts to the bush, 
or 17,500 quarts, Both of these results were 
obtained the second year after setting plants. 
The first crop was about one-third of the amount 
mentioned, or a little over 1,100 and 6,500 
quarts respectively. 

I have a considerable number of plants which 
have fruited more than two years, and all of 
them have done finely every year and all are 
alive and healthy. 

The original plant is ten years old next spring 
and has loaded itself down with berries without 
a failure for seven years, and now has eight 
canes twelve to sixteen feet long, as promising 
as ever, This clump or group of canes, which 
was seven feet in diameter, fruited from nine 
feet high down to the ground, and was the won- 
der of everybody. Many estimated it to con- 
tain thirty quarts of berries. I never picked 
them, but left them to show that they will dry on 
the bush before falling ; no other raspberry that 
I am acquainted with will do this. 

I have desired that this variety should be 
thoroughly tested in every way before offering it 
to the public, and after many years’ trial I can 
say with confidence that the Columbia is the 
most valuable berry for canning and evaporating 
now grown. As a first consideration it has a 
high flavor, and another it does not shrink or go 
to pieces in canning like other berries; according 
to an actual test at the Oneida Community can- 
ning factory it shrunk 25 per cent. less in the 
process of canning than the Shaffer berry, as the 
testimonials of the processor and superintendent 
of these works witness. 

The canned and evaporated products were 
both the admiration of everyone that saw them, 
and took first prize at the State Fair last fall. 
Several thousand jars of this berry were sent out 
last season (1893) on trial and all brought back 
the highest praise, 

The past season (1894) I sent out several 
crates to test the shipping qualities of the fresh 
fruit; the result was that I could not fill all the 
orders which came in, and I sold nearly all my 
crop (about 20,000 quarts) fresh from the bush, 
as fast as I could get them ready. 

The Columbian berry will do well on any 
good corn land, Old ground is preferable, but 
either should be plowed deep and thoroughly 
pulverized. I should mark the rows eight feet 
apart and not less than five feet in the rows if 
for fruit only. If I wanted to raise plants six 
feet would be better. Follow the mark with a 
small plough making a furrow four inches deep, 
and set the plants opposite the cross-marks; 
spread the roots so that the soil will come in 
contact with them, and put on a little soil and 
press it down firmly, and add two inches more, 
leaving it quite mellow and about two inches 
lower than the surface of the ground, which will 


become filled. The growth of the bush the first 
year is spreading, very much like the blackcap. 
The canes will be from one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter and from three to eight 





| any grounds, 





feet in height in good ground, and will cover 
nearly the whole surface of the land; by head- 
ing back we get more plants, but it does not 
make much difference with the fruit either way. 
I head them about sixteen inches high, I cul- 
tivate both ways as long as the bushes will per- 
mit, and then the other way as often as necessary 
to keep the ground clean and mellow. 

Unless the land is in good condition I would | 
use from fifteen to twenty loads of stable manure 
or 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of unleached ashes and — 
from 800 to 1,000 pounds of ground -bone to 
the acre, or both, as one can afford. One can 
be assured that good results will come from it 
for years. I have tested ashes on my soil (a 
sandy loam) for three years and have had the 
best results of any fertilizer from the money 
spent, and for fruits of any kind I believe there 
is nothing better than ashes and ground bone, 

The first fruiting year after setting plants we 
may expect from 1,800 to 2,500 quarts to the 
acre, about one-third of what the next year’s 
cropwill be. It is important to keep the berries 
off the ground, to keep them clean. Being the 
first year’s growth of cane and of that spreading 
nature, I find it pays to tie them up or mulch 
them; if I tie them I train up the lateral 
branches within five inches of the main canes, 
leaving these from three to four feet long; when 
I mulch the plants, I trim them shorter, forming 
more of a bush top and put on the mulch which 
consists of straw or some other cheap material, 
just before the berries begin to ripen. 

When old straw can. be had from $4.00 to 
$5.00 per ton, I think it pays to mulch, as it 
keeps the ground moist and clean and affords 
better picking. The mulch will work into the 
soil and does some good as a fertilizer. 

The new growth of canes this season will be 
upright and strong, and by heading back the 
canes become very stocky and will bear up the 
immense yield which may be expected the next 
season,—a yield of four to eight quarts to each 
bush, according to the condition of the soil and 


the care that has been given. Immediately 
after picking I clean out the old wood and pre- 
pare the ground by plowing very shallow, not 
over two to three inches deep, and drag down 
with a fine-tooth drag or cultivator. In prepar- a 
ation for laying the tips, which should be done ae 
from the twentieth of August to the fifth of 
September, cultivation is done the same as the 
first season. I find it very convenient to havea 
cart made narrow, or about three feet tread, with 
a rack to set on the box. Withone horse I can 
drive between the rows, in early spring and after 
berry time, to haul in fertilizer and to take out 
the brush, etc. The method of operating as. 
above described is especially adapted to field 
culture. 

For the garden and for small patches, and to. 
get the greatest yield, I would set the plants. 
close; with rows seven feet apartand the plants. 
in the rows three feet apart. My largest yield, 
2,800 quarts on one-third of an acre, was pro-. 
duced in this way. I did not head the canes 
back, but let them grow, some of them reaching 
sixteen feet in length. I cut them back in the 
spring to four feet and wired them with two: 
wires and stakes. 

For ornamental purposes a few bushes may be 
grown separately in a garden, fruiting from the 
ground to eight to ten feet high by seven feet 
broad and loaded with twenty to thirty quarts of 
immense berries and beautiful foliage. Such 
specimens form a novel and interesting sight on — 
J. T. THompson, 
Originator of the Columbian Raspberry... 
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THE DIERVILLAS, OR WEIGELAS. 
-) Bae Diervillas, or Weigelas, are shrubs of 

erect habit when young, but gradually be- 
come spreading and drooping as they acquire 
age. They attain a height of from four to six 
feet and as much in breadth, The funnel-shaped 
flowers are produced in the greatest profusion 
during the months of May and June, the precise 
time depending on the season as well as the 
situation in which the plants are growing. The 
individual flowers are quite large and of all in- 
termediate shades and colors, from dark crimson 
to pure white. The leaves are oblong ovate 
acuminate in shape, and, with the exception of a 
few varieties, of a bright green color. 

All of the species and varieties are exceed- 
ingly ornamental, and many of them should be 
found in collections of ornamental shrubbery, 
as they are admirably adapted for single speci- 
mens on the lawn, as well as for grouping or 
massing with other shrubbery. 

As the ‘Diervillas are perfectly hardy and of 
vigorous growth they will do well in any soil 
or situation, but to enable them to do their best 
should be given one that is deep and moderately 
enriched, While the shrubs are small, grass or 
weeds should not be permitted to grow around 
or near them, and occasional top dressings of 
good stable manure will be decidedly beneficial. 
This should be applied in fall. The Diervillas 
produce their flowers on the wood of the pre- 
ceding year’s growth, so they should not be 
pruned until the flowering season is over, when 
the old wood may be shortened to promote the 
growth of the new which is to bloom the follow- 
ing season, but the branches should be reduced 
only enough to keep the shrubs in good shape, 
as it is very desirable to preserve the natural 
habit of growth as far as possible. 

Propagation is readily effected by cuttings, 
which will grow if taken off in the autumn and 


planted in a nicely prepared border. As good 





DIERVILLA, OR WEIGELA ROSEA, 
specimens can be procured at very moderate 
prices, 1 know of no reason why they should not 
be more rapidly disseminated among our ama- 
teur cultivators. 

There is in cultivation a considerable number 
of varieties, from which I have selected the fol- 
lowing as the most desirable, although a dozen 
others could be added, and very justly too. 
Grows about six 
feet in height and is a very vigorous-growing, 
large leayed sort, with creamy white flowers 


D. arborea grandiflora. 





which gradually change into pale rose. It 
blooms in July, about two weeks later than the 
others. 

D. amabilis. 
Lovely Weigela. 


Is commonly known as the 
It grows about five feet in 





DIERVILLA, OR WEIGELA ROSEA NANA,-VARIEGATED- 
LEAVED WEIGELA. 


height and is most distinct and beautiful. It 
blooms during the month of June, and during 
that time the beautiful, large, pink flowers 
are produced in such profusion as to almost 
cover the entire shrub. 

D. floribunda, the free flowering Weigela, 


grows about five feet in height. It blooms dur- 
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ing the month of June, and the pendulous flowers 
are of a deep crimson color, 

D. rosea. The rose colored Weigela is an 
elegant, compact growing shrub, with fine rose 
colored flowers which are produced in the 
greatest profusion, during the months of May 
and June. This shrub was sent from China 
by Robert Fortune, to whom we are indebted 
for many valuable plants and shrubs, and it is 
considered to be one of the finest of his in- 
troductions. It grows about six feet in height. 
all 


respects except in the color of its flowers, which 


D. rosea Desboisi resembles rosea in 


are of a deep rose. One of the darkest and 
best varieties. 

D. rosea var. nana foliis variegatis, is the vari- 
It is a most beautiful 
shrub with rosy-pink flowers, which are produced 


egated dwarf Weigela. 


inthe greatest profusion during the month of June. 
The foliage is most handsomely variegated, 
having a clearly defined silvery margin, which 
stands the sun well and places it as one of the 
best variegated shrubs in cultivation. 


D. rosea var. Kosteriana foliis variegatis. 
Koster’s Weigela, is a very choice and rare shrub 
of recent introduction. It is of dwarf, compact 
growth, with deep rosy-pink flowers, and its 
foliage is most beautifully margined with golden 
yellow. 





+ 

LoveT?T’s EARLY STRAWBERRY. — Bulletin 
No. 26 of the Hatch Experiment Station of 
Massachuseetts, says of this variety: Although 
not ripening as early as many other varieties, it 
blossoms early and makes an excellent fertilizer 
for such kinds as Bubach, Haverland, Green- 
ville, and other early pistillate varieties, besides 
producing a large crop of fruit of fair size and 
very good quality. It will supply the place 
filled by the Beder Wood, Michel’s Early and 
Shuster’s Gem, which in the past have been used 
for this purpose but which should be discarded 
on account of rust and small size. 

+ 

FUNGICIDES FOR RASPBERRIES.—The same 
bulletin reports the use of copper-sulphate solu- 
tion and Bordeaux mixture for anthracnose and 
fungi of raspberry plants. The copper solution 
was used before the leaves started, and the Bor- 
deaux before the blossom opened. Itis remarked 
that little of the anthracnose, or yellow rust, ap- 
peared. ‘This is a negative report for it must be 
borne in mind that fungus diseases of plants 
werenot prevalent the past season, the weather, 
in all the northern portion of the country at 
least, not being favorable for their development. 











being when about twelve 


failed to afford relief. 


Croup Cured After Doctors Failed 


“When a boy, I was subject to croup, the last attack 
years old. 
almost given me up, every remedy that he tried having 
At last, he gave me Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and a speedy cure was the result. 
believed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life, and often 
recommend it to others.””— W. S. TuRNER, Norwood, Ga, 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


For all Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 


AYER’S the Only World's Fair Sarsaparilla. 
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In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK 


OX. 








Roses in Texas. 


Thinking perhaps you would be interested in what 
results may be had from stock from your place when 
cultivated in the mild climate of Texas, I take the 
liberty of sending a sample in the enclosed photo- 
graph, The roses composing the picture are of the 
following varieties; Queen’s Scarlet, Madame Joseph 
Schwartz, Sunset, Catherine Mermet, Hermosa, 
Snowflake, Aline Sisely, unknown pink shaded rose, 
Safrano, Etoile de Lyon, all of which, except the two 
last named, are from stock purchased in Rochester, 
and were cut on Dec. 2, 1894, in open ground, and 
without protection. You will doubtless recognize 
the varieties, and will know their delicate coloring 
from the photograph. If a colored plate was made 
from the bouquet it would make a handsome page for 
the Floral Guide for 1895. Mrs. H. E. W. 

Taylor, Texas. 


The photograph of a basket of roses received 
with this letter is a very handsome one and 
shows the flowers in great perfection, attesting 
both the mildness of the climate where raised 
and the care of the cultivator, 


Amaryllis—Achania—Oxalis. : 

1—I-have a young bulb of amaryllis and it is grow- 
ing well. Would like to know what is its season of 
rest; and (2) how large will a mature bulb be? 

2—Can I grow cuttings from my achania and oxalis 
Ortigiesi? 

4—How old will my Otaheite orange be before it 
will blossom ? TecWet)s 

Glenville, Minn, 


1—Without knowing the species it is impos- 
sible to answer definitely. While it grows and 
is doing well continue to supply necessary water, 
but if it shows signs of: ripening its foliage 
check the water and keep the soil only very 
moderately moist. 

2—This question cannot be answered for the 
reason stated above. : 

3—Yes, the achania and O, Ortigiesi can be 
increased by cuttings. 

4—The Otaheite orange commences to bloom 
when quite young, often the first year from the 


graft, 


Knot-Grass, the New Forage Plant. 

An inquirer, G. A. B., of Mulvane, Kansas, 
asks many questions about this plant, in regard 
to nearly all of which information is given in 
the article published in the September Magazine 
of last year. Two of the questions are as fol- 
lows: “(Is it liable to become a nuisance, tal- 
ing the farm? Can it be easily exterminated ?” 
As we have had experience with it a number‘of 
years we can answer the questions from actual 
knowledge. It is not probable that the plants 
will seed in this country. The heat of our sum- 
mer appears be too great for the seeds to fill out 
well. There is, therefore, no danger of its 
spreading by this means. But it spreads by its 
roots and will quite fill the ground thatis appro- 
priated to it, and this is a very desirable trait. 
It will not, however, encroach to any extent 
upon land not devoted to it; and, secondly, it 
is easily plowed up and turned under, and 
if the land so treated is planted with a summer 
crop which can be cultivated, the roots will 
mostly be destroyed the first summer ; two years 
of cultivation will end it. It is not a plant 


» which we think will ever give much trouble by 


its aggressiveness, We have had experience in 
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turning it under and know that it can be easily 
subdued. It isa remarkable plant on account 
of flourishing both in cool and warm climates, 
on all soils, and under all these circumstances 
producing a heavy yield of tops. 


A Friendly Letter. 

The December number of Vick’s ILLUSTRATED 
MonTHLY MAGAZINE is just at hand. I like it very 
much, I think the Magazine is very much improved, 
is quite practical and your correspondence interest- 
ing. Iam interested in your method of giving illus- 
trations of flowers, a history of their origin, their 
habits and mode of culture, in simple style so that the 
common reader may use the information given. I 
am also interested in the culture of celery for ourown 
use, a thing in which I have always failed, after 
repeated trials. Next year I shall try the method 
given in your last issue. It is quite simple and looks 
plausible. I love gardening and fruit culture. I 
think they are healthful and ennobling. Then flow- 
ers, and trees, and fruits, and grains, are the products 
ot nature, gifts by the hand of the great God. They 
are all beautiful and useful, and can all be improved 
by cultivation. And in this they are lessons to us in 
the cultivation of our moral natures. I like true 
stories, well written, containing lessons of wisdom in 
all the relations of life. I do not enjoy continued 
serials or made-up stories, There is truth enough 
in the universe—why should we waste our time on 
fiction? Stories should be real and short, containing 
some lessons of truth clearly brought out. Of course 
they are much more difficult to write than mere 
fancy sketches, which any imaginative person, after 
a little practice, can draw out. A real story based on 
fact demands research, study and investigation. The 
writer must go out in real life and find the material, 
and then weave it into a truthful web that will not 
break. This is too much labor for the myriads of 
vapory writers who fill our land with their shallow 
productions, as the insects covered the land of Egypt 
in Pharaoh’s day. But I am glad a better day is 
dawning and that realism is taking the place of vap- 
ory fiction. Stories of flowers, and bushes, and 
trees, and grains, and fruits, and soils, and seasons, 
and clouds, and rains, and rivers, with real men and 
women, well written, will lift us all up into a higher 
plane. Serge 


Easter Lilies. 

In your Magazine of December, 1894, it is asked 
how to bloom Easter or Bermuda lilies the second or 
third time. Here is my mode of treatment: As soon 
asin Marchor the last of February I dig a hole in 
the ground about twenty inches deep and put therein 
about six or eight inches of fresh cow manure, if I 
have it. Then I knock dirt and bulb all out of the 
pot together and dump it all on top of the manure 
and fill the hole up a little rounding and leave it to 
grow and bloom the following summer,—of course it 
will be late in the summer. If I see the flowering 
stem is a weak one I just cut the top off the first year, 
not allowing it to bloom. In the fall I always mulch 
with good rotted manure; and for three or four years 
I have as nice bulbs as you can buy of any florist. I 
have two or three now in my house with three to five 
buds on and they will be out in bloom in a week or 
so. e Ais ols & 

Newcastle, Ind. 


We take pleasure in publishing ‘this answer to 
the inquiry of December, but think there are 
points‘about it which are not quite clear and 
shall be obliged to the writer if he will take 
more space and explain more fully next month. 
The obscure points are these: The date given 
for turning the bulbs into the open border is too 
early, that is, it is before the Haster season and 
therefore before the plant has bloomed in the 
house; and, again, it appears by the treatment 
described a blooming bulb is secured for the 
garden and not for the house at the next Easter 
season, as the enquirer evidently desired to 
know. And, yet, J. A. H. says “I have two 
or three now in my house with three to five 
buds on.” 
there must be some operation not described. 
If the writer will kindly take time and space 


Between the garden and ‘the house 


and clear this matter all up he will probably 
receive the thanks of many lily-growers, 












The Blind See. Queries. f 
Several years ago I was a subscriber to your valu- 
able Magazine, but growing blindness caused by cat- 


aracts of my eyes, made reading impossible, and so 


I was forced to give up the study of my beloved flow-- 
ers; but now, thanks to the triumphs of science and 
surgery, I can see once more, and am so glad and 
thankful, and the world of bud, leaf and flower seems” 
almostlike a new miracle. Since the restoration of 
my sight I have had the pleasure of reading your 


publication occasionally, but I hope to be asubseriber ~ 


myself this year, although it is hard times. I notice 
you solicit questions and observations, and I would 
like to ask what is the matter with soil when it cracks 
even when it is not very dry? The soil in this local- 
ity is a stiff clay, but I thought I had for potting soil — 
added enough sand to overcome the stiffness of it, 
but still it will crack. Doesit need more sand? 2— 


Is saltpetre and crystallized ammonia a good stimu- : 


lant for houseplants? The formula is two ounces of — 
saltpetre, two ounces crystal ammonia, dissolved iti 
one quart boiling water, bottle and cork tightas soon 
as cool, and when used add two tablespoonsful to a 
gallon of tepid water. Prudence Plain, in the July 
number, wrote of three nice vines. I have tried to 
get a pot of smilax, but all my efforts, by transplant- 
ing the bulbs, are in vain. And P. P.'s description 
of Campsidium filicifolium makes me feel desirous of 
trying it, but she does not tell how it is prgpagated— 


by cutting, root, or seed? AL. pies 
Delaware, Ohio. 
The soilneeds vegetable matter, An addition 


of an equal part of leaf-mold will make it all 
right. The black vegetable mold that may be 
found on the surface of the ground in the woods 
is the substance. 

2—The substance described is, no doubt, a 
good fertilizer. 

Campsidium may be propagated by cuttings. 

We know of no particular difficulty in raising 
the smilax. Prudence Plain, in the article 
referred to, tells very clearly how it is done, 


Amaryllis Treatment. 


I saw in the Letter Box in your December number 
inquiries made about amaryllis and the treatment 
given, and as the treatment mentioned is not the 
same as mine, I give you my experience. I have 
several pots of a kind of amaryllis, which some cal) 
the Florida or Georgia Rice Lily. The leaves grow 
like the Amaryllis Johnsonii, and the blossoms are as 
large and grow the same as the Amaryllis Johnsonii, 
but the color instead of being a dark carmine or flame 
color, like the Johnsonii, is an orange color with a 
cream white star distinctly defined in the center. [I 
keep them up all the year, and they blossom in win- 
ter and again in summer. I let the pots beso full of 
bulbs that they crowd each other over sideways. I 
have at present one eight-inch pot containing thir- 
teen bulbs, four of which have two blossom stalks 
each, and the other nine have one each, making sey- 
enteen blossom stalks all in one pot. The same pot 
had thirteen blossom stalks last winter, and also 
blossomed in summer. They are from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches high when in blossom and are 
grown in our sitting room. I have tried turning 
them down at different seasons but they dod’t do as 
well as when kept growing. Mrs. A. F, H. 

Guilford, Conn. 


The plant here described is probably Hippe- 
astrum equestre or one of its forms. The direc- 
tions of treatment as given in the December 


number are sufficiently explicit, being intended Pe, 


as general instructions and for plants under dif. 
ferent conditions of house culture; quite right 
for bulbs kept in an cool window, as most bulbs 
are, 
warm temperature is continuously maintained a 
greater amount of water-is needed. Probably 
most of the plants commonly known as amaryl- 
lis are species of Hippeastrum, but a few are 
truly amaryllis, others crinum, nerine, sprekelia, — 
Sara vallota, and other forms of amaryl-_ 
ids, 


from others. 
















Only 25 Repeaters made. Write for catalogue to 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn 
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Of course it is understood that when a 


Some of these require different treatment _ 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH VINES. 
ce. experience is the best teacher is true 

— in the care of house plants as in every- 
thing else. 

We see a lovely picture in a floral catalogue 
or purchase some new variety at the greenhouse. 
With much satisfaction we install it in the post 
of honor in our flower-stand or window, when 
soon, lo, and behold! its beauty begins to wane 
and turn pale. Wetry a little more water and 
a change of position nearer the sunshine, but it 
is all of no avail. A few days more, and the 
plant is too far gone to be an ornament, so with 
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MADEIRA VINE AND ROOT. 
a sigh of regret we consign it to the ash-heap in 
the back yard—all because we did not under- 
stand the needs and habits of the plant. 
Especially have I been disappointed in climbers. 
One naturally desires something to drape, as it 
were, around the bare outlines of the stand or 
window-frame. The German or parlor ivy was 
highly recommended to me for such decorations, 
but after repeated trials it has proved a failure 
In a warm room it 





except in cool situations. 
grows very weakly and is infested- to a great 
degree by the green aphis. 

The English ivy is beautiful and will not 
dwindle so perceptibly, but sometimes I have 
waited months for any sign of growth from it. 

The Passion Flower vine will make a weak 
and sickly growth, but the more mature leaves 
curl up and drop off in the most provoking 
manner, leaving the bare awkward stems. 

So too with the climbing nasturtium which 
some speak of highly as a vine for the house, 
but with me it has utterly refused to accommo- 
date itself to the dry, warm atmosphere. 

My mainstay and vine par-ex- 
cellence for indoor use is the 
Maderia vine,a climber or twiner, 
as it must have some support—as 
It is a bulb, or 
more properly a tuber. I have . 
had them varying from about the ~ 
size of the end of your thumb up 
to the proportions of a large po- Qy 
tato, which they much’ resemble. ep’. < 
A medium sized tuber, freshly - 
potted in good fair garden soil, UT... 
will almost immediately begin to SPRAY Of NADE- 
grow, sending out its glossy green leaves and 


twining tendrils in cheerful indifference to cir- 
cumstances. It will bear heat and dust, although 
it loves sunshine it will do its best even in a 


strings or wires. 





- shady place, and if you cannot take it to the 


kitchen sink and give it a good shower bath it 
will be grateful if you sponge the leaves every 
few days, and I have never known it to be 
troubled by insects of any kind—always. clean, 
bright and growing. : 

The only disadvantage in its use-is that the 
tubers multiply so rapidly as soon to fill the pot 
or box—so they must be given a good sized one 
at first. ALMA. 
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BRIEF PLANT NOTES. 
ELARGONIUM CAPITATUM is the 
9 true rose geranium, cultivated for its oil, 
among perfumers. 

The Michaelmas daisies, of England, are our 
wild asters. 

Solidago, that numbers such an extenstve va- 
riety of the golden rod, is common both North 
and South. But unlike other flowers it does not 
bloom first in the South and later in the North. 
In Mississippi, Alabama, and other Southern 
states it is strictly an early autumn bloomer. In 
New Hampshire and Vermont it blooms in July 
On the coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico it shows a dwarf variety, a most beautiful 


and August. 


golden shade. 

The cherry was introduced into England by 
It takes its name from Cerasus, an 
Itis 
said to have been carried to Italy from Asia by 


the Romans. 
Asiatic town where is was first cultivated. 


the Roman general Lucullus. 

The pear, Pyrus communis, is said by bota- 
nists to be indigeuous to the soil of Great Brit- 
ian, but material improvements have been 
wrought upon the species by the introduction, 
long ago, of improved varieties from Asia. 

The apple tree, Pyrus malus, is said to be a 
native of Europe. 

The cocoanut cannot .positively claim any 
country as its native home. It is of tropical 
growth, but has been borne by the waves of the 
sea and washed ashore on so many islands and 
southern countries that it is not known where it 
first originated. 

Vines cling to supports in different ways. 
The bean vine winds itself around poles; hops 
cling the same way; grapes, peas, and passion 
vines cling by tendrils, which tightly clasp their 
support, firmly securing the growing vines. 

The thunbergia twists the stem of the leaf 
around a twine or trellis or whatever support is 
given it. 

The trumpet creeper puts out a queer little 
growth, like a web-foot, from the points of the 
stalks, and they cling to wood or stone with a 
glue-like tenacity. 
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arts of the women who 
| B) use it, and brightens the 
ss hearths of the homes that 
s are cleaned with it +++ 


Ivy clings by erial roots that grow thickly on 
the under side of the stem. 

Plants form their buds in many curious ways. 
The Cereus grandiflora or true Night-blooming 
cactus forms its buds unlike any other plant. At 
first spots on the stem will enlarge and then 
A woolly tuft of spines will appear and 
it takes some time to decide, from observation, 
It some- 


open. 


whether it is a bud or a new shoot. 
times takes a bud a month to open. 
In cold countries nature provides all buds on 
trees and shrubs with thick, outer scales, lined 
with a soft downy growth. These scales have 
had the practical term “‘ winter cradles’ applied 
to them. 
but are not covered with outer scales, as the 


Oranges and lemons bud in the fall, 


warm climates of their growth do not demand 
such protection. 


Flowering plants on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico produce abundant blooms under shade 
trees. It is accounted for by the nourishing 
properties of the saline breezes from the Gulf. 
No matter how much substance the roots of the 
trees absorb from the soil, there is both food and 
moisture in the air for the plants which grow 
under their shade. Mrs. Ge dD: 

Pass Christian, Miss. 





2+ 
PLANTING SWEET PEAS. 

To get the best results with sweet peas they 
should be planted early. Other things being 
equal, they will do best if planted in the fall. 
There are often difficulties, however, in doing 
this, and generally planting is left until spring. 
‘There should be an ample root growth before 
the heat of summer comes. When the spring 
is late and preparations for planting are neces- 
sarily delayed until the last of April, or even 
until May, the warm weather comes on so soon 
that the plants rush into bloom without sufficient 
roots to maintain them at a high standard. 
While the weather ismild and open during win- 
ter it is best to take advantage of it to get the 
seedsin. They should be sown with a liberal 
hand, as one can never have too many of them, 
as they can be used for so many purposes, are 
always acceptable, and never out of place. The 
demand for this flower has become so great that 
it has stimulated the production and the seeds 
are now offered at a price never before heard of. 
It is a good plan to sow them thickly in long 
rows in the kitchen garden and thus have all 
one can use. 
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Vick’s Monthly Magazine zs published at the fol- 
lowing rates, etther for old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage: 

One copy one year, in advance, lifty Cents. 

One copy twenty-seven months (two and one-fourth 
years), full paynent in advance, One Dollar, 

A Club of Five or more copies, sent at one time, at 40 
cents each, without premiums, Neighbors can join 
in this plan. 

Free Coptes.—One free copy additional will be al- 
lowed to each club of ten (in addition to ald other 
premiums and offers), if spoken of at the time the 
club zs sent. 

All contributions and subscriptions should be sent to 
Vick Publishing Co., at Rochester, N. Y. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
$1.25 per agate line per month; $1.18 for 3 months, 
or 200 lines; $1.12 for six months, or 4oo lines; $1.06 

for 9 nionths, or 600 lines; $1.00 for I year, or 1000 

lines. One line extra charged for less than five, 

BGs All communications in regard to advertising to 
Vick Publishing Co., New York office, 38 Times 
Building, H. P. Hubbard, Manager. 

Average monthly circulation 1893, 200,000. 





Preserving Fruit Shipments. 

A test of shipping~a car load of fruit and 
flowers from California to the East without the 
use of ice has been made recently. A car was 
sent from Los Angeles to New Orleans, which 
was supplied with sterilized air during the 
whole time of transit east and return to Cali- 
fornia, carrying back a part of its shipment to 
show how well it had been preserved. After 
being out fourteen days, “ both the fruit and the 
flowers,’ says the Zudare Register, “‘ were per- 
fectly fresh, and even the stems of the grapes 
had not wilted, although the weather had been 
as warm as 104 degrees during part of the 
journey.” 

The sterilized air is produced by condensing 
air by means of the air brake cylinders, and 
thus generating heat which destroys all microbes, 
baccilli and fungus germs, The supply of 
sterilized air, it is said, can be kept up as the 
train proceeds at almost no cost. The new 
process is called the Perkin’s method after the 
inventor, an Episcopal clergyman of California. 

The process can be as easily applied to ocean 
vessels, and it is claimed that it will revolu- 
tionize the carrying trade of perishable fruits. 

Another method which Californians are ex- 
perimenting with, having the same end in view, 
is shipping fruit in carbonic acid. Both methods 


are claimed to be very promising. 
————> 

Apple Scab. 
In regard to this disease, D. G. Fairchild, in 
his Bulletin entitled Bordeaux mixture, says, 
that ‘‘it may safely be affirmed that the treat- 


ment of apple scab.is successful from an econo- 





mic standpoint.. The increased size of the fruit 
from the prevention of the fungus, which has 
been shown by Green to be considerable, as 
well as the production of fair fruit, makes the 
increased market value of the crop many times 


greater than the expense of treatment. 














«The treatments to be successful must be 
early, and from the knowledge at hand it seems 
quite probable that the best results will follow 
such a course of procedure as is here outlined. 
The first treatment should be made as the fruit 
buds are unfolding in thespring and the scales 
upon opening reveal the clusters of young un- 
opened flowers. The second spraying should 
be done after the young flower clusters are ex- 
panded, but before the individual blossoms have 
opened: and the third application as the petals 
are falling, indicating that the fruit is set. It 
is alWays advisable to make these three applica- 
tions, but a fourth spraying may possibly be 
omitted in dry seasons, although if frequent 
rains occur it should not be postponed beyond 
the period when the fruit is one half inch in 
diameter, ‘Treatments made later than this pe- 
riod have proved to be of doubtful value. The 
The successful results obtained by Green with a 
75 gallon formula of the mixture leave scarcely 
anything to be desired, and such a formula it 
would seem can safely be recommended. For 
the first treatment a stronger mixture may be 
found, after more extended experiments, to be 
economical. Paris green may be added with 
safety to prevent the codlin moth, but it should 
be applied at the time of the second and third 
sprayings only, at the rate of I pound to 200 


gallons of the mixture. 
ee 
The Potato Scab. 


This fungus is very disfiguring to potatoes 
even when it attacks them but slightly, and 
when severe it no doubt greatly checks their 
growth, and always injures their sale in market. 

In the proceedings of the Columbus Horti- 
cultural Society, Prof. William R. Lazenby, 
states ** potato scab can be prevented and the 
value of the crop greatly increased by soaking 
the seed from one to one and a half hours in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, I oz. to 8 gallons 
of water. 

“To prepare the solution, first moisten the 
corrosive sublimate and then dissolve it in two 
quarts of boiling water, then dilute as above, 
Two ounces of the sublimate in 16 gallons of 
water will treat, if carefully used, 15 bushels of 
seed potatoes. For soaking the seed, a tub or 
half barrel could be used, and the potatoes im- 
mersed in an open basket or coarse sacking.” 

In connection with the above it is well to 
note what is said on this subject by D. G, 
Fairchild, in Bulletin No. 6 of the Division of 
Vegetable Pathology, Department of Agricult- 
ure, entitled “ Bordeaux Mixture as a Fungi- 


” “Bordeaux mixture 


cide,” ‘Therein he says: 
has been tested as a preventive of this disease by 
Beach, Kinney and Bolley, and incidentally by 
Weed; 


cating its partial effectiveness, its efficacy is so 


and although it has shown results indi- 


far inferior to that obtained by the use of mer- 
curic bichloride (corrosive sublimate, Ed.) as 
The 
diseased seed was soaked in the mixture (22 


to make its abandonment almost certain. 


gallon formula) and the soil treated with it be- | 


fore the planting of the potatoes, but without 
The results of Bolley, in 
part corroborated by those obtained by Beach, 
make the use of corrosive sublimate promising, 
although field practice has not as yet shown its 
economic value. While the treatments with 


satisfactory results. 











Bordeaux mixture gave-at least 50 per cent. of 
diseased tubers when diseased seed was used, 
immersion of the seed tubers for one and a half 
hours in a solution of mercuric bichloride (2 
ounces in 15 gallons of water) saved all but 2 


per cent. from the disease.” 
Se eee 
Publications Received. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington : 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 20, Washed Soils: How 
to prevent and reclaim them. 


Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 21, Barnyard Manure, 
by-W. H. Beal. 


Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 24, Hog Cholera and~ 


Swine Plague, by D: E. Salm, D.V.M., Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Agricultural Experiment Station: Bulletin No, 
35, Fertilizer Tests on Grapes. Bulletin No. 36, 
The Horse’s Teeth. Bulletin No. 37, Straw- 
berry Culture. Bulletin No. 38, Are all Birds 
of Prey injurious to the farmer? Bulletin No. 
39, Tuberculosis. 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station: Bul- 
No. 54, Strawberries, Cultural notes; 
Comparison of varieties. 

University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station: Bulletin No. 36, Stock Feeding in 
Illinois. 

Rhode Island College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts Agricultural Experiment Station: 
Bulletin No. 29, Fertilizers. 

Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station: 
Bulletin No. 26, Tobacco. 

Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station: 
Bulletin No. 117, Millet, by A. A. Crozier, 


Special Bulletin No. 2, Millet, abstract of the 
preceding. 


Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station : 
Bulletin No. 34—I. The Chemical Develop- 
ment and Value of Red Clover. II—The Rus- 
sian Thistle: Its Food Value and draft upon 
the Soil. 

U.S, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, iG. 
Besides the bulletins mentioned above we 


have received from the Department during the 
year theseveral issues of the Experiment Station 
Record, and of Insect Life,and Reports of the 
Division of Forestry, and various other reports 


letin 


all of interest to practical farmers and horticul- 
turists. We would also call especial attention 
to Bulletin No. 6 of the Division of Vegetable 
Pathology, Bordeaux Mixture as a Fungicide, 
by D. G. Fairchild. This is a general review 


and summary of the Bordeaux treatment, with 
full references to the various publications on the 
subjects. 





Rheumatic Pains 


Return when the colder weather comes. They 
are caused by lactic acid in the blood, which 
frequently settles in the joints. This poisonous 


Tood's Sarsa- 


parilla 


ures 


taint must be removed, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla con- 
quers this complaint be- 


cause it drives out of the blood every form of 4 


impurity. It makes pure blood. 


Hood’s Pills prevent constipation. 
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es of vegetable and flower seeds, but pre- 
write rather of their quality. 

have been engaged in growing plants for 
he last twenty years and not a season passes 
t I have on hand some experimental work, a 
msiderable portion of which has been with the 
g and ripening of seeds. 

et me say, at the beginning, that I seldom 
plant any seeds of my own raising, and never 





> more than one generation removed from the 
d bought of the florist. There are two or 
tl hree exceptions to this rule which I may name 
fi urther on. 

_ The following statements will show the reason 

r this : 

irst—Seed raising 1s not my profession, and 
one can be expected to do first-class work in 
rhat is not his business. 
, professional skill which takes long years of 
study and experience to acquire. As I desire 
rst-class plants in my garden I must have seed 
f the best quality obtainable, which can be had 
nly of a professional grower. 
‘Secondly—Raising ones own seed is too 
costly a process, even though it were possible to 
produce first-quality seeds. Seed merchants 
sell at such reasonable prices that the labor and 
ground. used, and other expenses, greatly out- 
balance the cost of seed. 
- grown cabbage, onion, cucumber, sweet corn, 


Naas 
dae 


I have successfully 


verbena, balsam, petunia, phlox, and snapdragon 
_ seed, but always at a loss. These form but a 
small portion of the flowers and vegetables 


i 


_ grown in our garden, and all others I have tried 







have proven flat failures inside of a generation 
- from the florist’s seed, and I have experimented 
with all the varieties which are offered by our 
a leading seed firms. 







Third-—Most varieties of both flower and yeg- 

ables have been greatly improved in late years 
and this has produced a tendency toward what 
ermed ‘run out,” that is, produce worthless 
or very inferior flowers or fruit. Some of the 
largest and finest of both vegetables and flowers 
require the skill of the professional grower, which 
ften termed the “ seedsman’s secret, in order 
ise seeds which will produce perfect plants 
perfect products. 









(gain, our climate is not suited to the perfect- 
of many varieties, and unless we procure a 
sh supply of seed from the seed-house each 
sar we cannot expect good results. 
When I was yet a small boy I often went 
any miles to see some one who had a fine 
wer garden, and beg some seeds, but when 
e next season came round and my flowers were 
so inferior in size and color, in spite of careful 
Itivation, I was led to the conclusion that 
home grown seeds were a nuisance, and subse- 
q rent experience has confirmed this conclusion. 
n later years I have had some remarkably fine 
slays of flowering plants, and my neighbors 
say ‘Oh, may I have some seed? They 
) fine The next year they would plant 
seeds thus obtained, cultivate with care, and 
: p of very inferior bloom. Then they 
e and look at my plants and bewail 
kof luck (how many failures are 
luck anyway, poor fellow!) The 


of 
3H ‘e, 















122. 
















Seed raising requires 
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luck in the matter was that I had bought good 
seed of a reliable seedsman, and of course I 
had good plants, 
out some one saying tome “I’ve raised them, 
but never such nice ones as you have. Why is 
it?” Good seed is the secret. 

A word about where to get reliable seeds. I 
have experimented with about 375 seed houses, 
and advise all to avoid the flashy catchy adver- 
tiser showing wonderful colored pictures and 


Never a summer passes with- 


offering something for nearly nothing. This 
last usually reverses the order and gets your 
something and returns you nearly nothing. 

As I before said, I have been raising flowers 
and vegetables for the last twenty years and I 
haye come to rely mainly on seeds procured at 
one establishment and have never been disap- 
pointed in size, form, color or perfection when I 
have those seeds. 

Nature is taking a rest now, but if we want 
good vegetables ora fine display of flowers this 
year planning must begin soon. All home 
grown seeds should be discarded, together with 
what kindly intentioned neighbors have supplied, 
and you will not be grieved at the wrong which 
poor luck has done you, but will rejoice in 
toothsome vegetables and beautiful flowers. 
Home grown seed is, in general, a delusion and 
a snare, while that of the reliable seedsman may 
be depended on as a sure thing. S. L. 
New Flaven, Ind. 
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NEW PLANTS AND OLD. 

The creeping rose, Rosa Wichuriana, is an 
acquisition if, as said, it is perfectly hardy. 
The little mailing plant I set last spring with 
merely a pail or two of old manure mixed with 





the soil, and a hoeing or two for culture, though 
in the shade of great maples all the afternoon 
and too near their roots, no doubt, for the best 
results, is now some four feet across and has 
had a few flowers; and the new growth starting 
after the fall rains shows it was checked some- 
what by the drouth. A writer in Garden and 
Forest says it is evergreen in lower New Jersey, 
and no autumnal change is yet perceptible here 
(Oct> 24). Few plants have leaves more heavily 


varnished; no rose-eating insect comes near it 
so far as I know. The creamy white flowers 
are about the size of a silver dollar and almost 
as flat when fully blown, there is a bunch of 
large golden stamens and a sweet, though 
rather faint fragrance unlike the typical rose 
scent. They are somewhat ephemeral, seldom 
perfect more than two days, but they keep on 
coming for a long ‘time, two months, if [ re- 
member. The red hips are said to be pretty in 
winter and what I have seen of it helps me to 
imagine how fine a rod or two of ground 
covcred with a thick mat ofits trailing branches 
and bright flowers would be. Whether the 
stems, if pegged down, will take root or not, I 
do not kuow, but I am going totry it. It is 
much recommended for cemetery planting. 

A willow, not positively identified as yet but 
probably the laurel-leaved willow, is a good 
tree; a well grown leaf, measured today, is seven 
inches long and almost three wide, and the 
leading shoot for the year is forty-seven inches 
long. Even the creeping rose has a less shiny 
leaf. Look toward the sun across a bed of blue 
periwinkle, Vinca minor, and you will see some- 
thing of what I mean except that the willow, 


stirred by the wind, keeps on flashing. It is 


ironclad, will grow anywhere on hardpan or 
gravel; a cutting pushed into the ground in 
spring, or possibly in fall, though I have only 


just tried this, starts it, it grows fast to at least 
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a foot in diameter and thirty feet high, and per- 
haps much larger. I own to a great weakness 
for ‘myrtle,”” as the people here call the peri- 
winkle, Vinca minor. I am not sure I could 
ever be persuaded there can be too much of it. 
Once fairly established it forces back the grass 
year by year, though not very rapidly, but 
ground once gained is never given up unless 
you dig it up, and many things are easier to do 
than this. Here on this bank, in the shade ot 
the lilacs, the ground is densely covered, good 
for ones eyes all winter whenever the ground is 
bare; in spring before you know it there are 
thousands of blue stars amidst the green. On 
the ground beneath the branches of this bass- 
wood the rod or so of myrtle is better than any 
lawn-mowed surface to me. Grown from a 
single sod, planted perhaps ten years ago, it 
slowly advances, the mass of foliage being at 
least a foot deep, a thing of beauty every day in 
the year unless buried in snow. Bele 
Canaseraga, NV. Y. 
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TWO GOOD FLOWERING PLANTS. 

HE Crimson-eye Hibiscus is a great acqui- 

sition to our gardens, as it will grow from 

seed and blossom the first year, and liye in the 
ground indefinitely. 

I purchased a small plant last spring and we 
had such a dry season that I was afraid I could 
not make it live until fall, but I afterwards learn- 
ed that dry weather does not have such a bad 
effect on this hibiscus as it does on most shrubs. 

It not only lived, but blossomed, and though 
the blossom was probably not of full size, it 
measured four and one-half inches across. 

The picture and description of the blossom 
does not do it justice, for the beauty is.as much 
in the color and texture of the flower as in the 
form. It reminds me somewhat of a single 
hollyhock, the blossoms being pure white with 
a rich velvety crimson center, 

It is perfectly hardy, but dies down to the 
ground each year, comes up early in the spring, 
and blossoms profusely through the summer. 

The plant itself is ornamental, growing from 
four to eight feet high, having red stems, and 
the leaves being a very bright green. 

All who have a place for hardy shrubs, 


should try one of these lovely plants. 

Like most women I have no love for any- 
thing pertaining to tobacco, nevertheless the 
fragrant flowered Nicotianas are great favorites 
of mine. 

N. affinis. the best known sort grows from 
seed to the height of three feet, and as it 
branches freely, is covered with blossoms the 
season through. It is somewhat of a novelty, 
blossoming in the evening and the flowers re- 
maining open during the morning until the sun 
is well up. 

The blossoms are large, white, five-petaled, 
or star-shaped, with a long tube and are deli- 
ciously fragrant. 

The seed can be started in the house early in 
spring and the plants will then be ready to bed 
out and blossom early. They can be hadin bloom 
as early as July from seed planted in the open 
ground, ; 

This plant is also admirable for window cul- 
ture in winter, as it blooms freely and the sweet 
fragrance of the flowers fills the room. The 
flowers also remain open longer than when they 
are grown out of doors. 

There is also a giant Nicotiana of recent in- 
troduction and I believe the seed was brought 
from Brazil and the seedlings grown from it were 
first introduced at the Paris Exposition in 1889. 
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e out—all others will, 

30 minute 


Tonk’s French Dyes 

ar serene oe 
others, Just the thing for hardtimes, Make the carpets, 
eins and clothing as bright and attractive as 
new, Anyone can do it. ‘© misses if you have Tonk’s, 
Try them and see, Send 4(c. for 6 pkgs., or 10c. for one, any 
color. Big pay for agents. Write quick. Mention this paper, 





The plants make splendid specimens, being A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


from six to seven feet high, the leaves often | ~] nave been selling Dish Wazhers three weeks, and have 
being three feet in length and eighteen inches | cleared $315. Can any of your readers, without previous 
g 8 g 

wide experience, beat this? In this business a woman can 

; se eS . make as much as aman. Every family wants a Dish 

The plant is raised from seed, but does not Washer when they can be got so cheap, and they will have 

bloom the first year, but the roots can be kept one, no matter who it is thatisselling it. I am convinced 

over winter in a greenhouse. anyone can make from $5 to $10 a day in this business any- 

It is used mostly for massing in the back | where,city orcountry. ‘hey all want Dish Washers. You 

, ¥ a 5 rna- | canget particulars by addressing the Iron City Dish Washer 

ground or for the Saag ES beds-of orna Co., E. E. Pittsburg, Pa., and by beginning at once, you 

mental leaved plants. can have enough money by spring to start in most any 

The new variety N. macrophylla I have never | kind of business. Iam going to stick right to this Dish 
seen, but it comes highly recommended. It is | Washer business till I make $10,000. MATILDA B. 


a red variet 1 the plant grows from three to 
ian in Very cee SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 


four feet high in very compact form and is an 


exceedingly free bloomer. ON 
N. decurrens is also a good sort, being quite — 
dwarf in form and branching from the ground. ee oe 


= fee Bei! Nr of And Family Almanac for 1895. 80 pages, 70: 
The flow ers are white, and like N. affinis, open engravings; the finest work of its kind syer pole 
in the evening. 


lished. Gives recipes for making egg food; con- 
dition powders; remedies for all diseases of fowls; 



















Seed can be started in the house in March, or Ni: fr, plans and diagrams for building poultry houses, 
5 : f res * ! \\Y W\\\tells you how to raise chickens profitably, gives 
: wanted for winter blooming, ie see in th i N full description with illustrations of 45 liane 
1 ‘ ] ¢ a 3 rom 4 iiaeen))ivarieties of pure bred fowls. It is an encyclo- 
ugust A blooming plant can be lifte pedia of chicken information, worth many times its cost to 






anyone interested in poultry. You positively cannot afford to 
be without it. Sent postpaid on noe Bs of price licts. Address. 
C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 18,Freeport, Ills., U.S.A. 


the garden if desired, but usually a new plant 
gives nicer blossoms and more of them as it 
has not become weakened by summer flower- 


ing. Zi 












WANTED 5000 MORE BOOK AGENTS 


Hundreds of men and women are now earning $100. ever 
month canvassing for the world famous fast selling new boo. 


lu 
ey 
Our Journey Around = World 
By REV. FRANOIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 220 beautiful engravings. 
Q> The King of all subscription books and the best chance 
ever offered to agents. One sold 200 in his own township; bottle 
another, a nay. 58 in one Endeavor Society; another, 152 : 
in 15 days—all are making money. T8d thousand. Now isa 
the time. eg Distance no hindrance, for We Pay Freight, 
Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, Extra Terms, 
and Exclusive Territory. rite at once for Circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OV., Hartford, Conn, 


BARRY’ IRICOPHEROUS 


5 ? has never been § 
= equaled for the 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Head- 
ache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty 
years on the market. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per 











F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 


Sure Cure at home; 
(sealed) book free. Dr. 
W. 8S. RICE, Box 284 
Smithville, New York. 
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A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and namesof six people who might sub- 
scribe, and we will send you THE ST. LouIs MAGAZIN§ ®& 
full year. The price of the magazine is one dollar a ydaer. 
A sample copy for six cents. Address 


ST.LOUIS MAGAZINE ss-covstxs: 


ING people, male or female, 
olé or young, earn $30 to $60 a 
week, day or evening, in their 


own town. Requires no capital. Samples free. 
KENDALL & CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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—THE— Ze 
Finest Dressing f 
and Best Tonic YY 


FOR THE HAIR. 


It stimulates and pro- 
duces @ vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and 
prevents dandruff, and 
zives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
yeauty SO much desired. 


All druggists or by mail 50 
cents. 44StoneSt., N.Y. 


Do you require R N AM FE 
any kind of 

for your parlor transom, or BEVELED PLATE glass, 
or a fancy glass in small bevels in a metallic setting, ora 
wheel cut light for vestibule or front doors, or plain or 
beveled MIRRORS to replace bro- At Manufacturers’ 
ken ones direct from the factory Prices @ 

Write for our prices on any kind of ornamental glass for 


nenrencert FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG, 


Art Glass Mfrs. @CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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and Boots, Harness, Rubber 

Boots and Coats,wire Fenc- 
gs es, and do a hundred odd 
jobs at home, and save your 
time and money with our 
HANDY OUTFIT. 4 best 
quality Tron Lasts, 36 arti- 
Bis in all $3. No. 2,without 


harness tools,26 articles $2. 
T= free with each order. Low 
Express rate. Nothing equal 











Cash with order. 50ct. gift 
offered for the price, Thou- 
zB sands in use. Free catalog. 


Agents wanted. KUHN & 
CO, Box T Moline lil. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 














14 KARAT ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 


I i : ha, Insures beautiful pearly teeth, an aromatic 
h es yy breath and healthy mouth and gums. Abso- ~ 
% gy lutely no injury to enamel. No soapy taste. “& 


FRENCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich. 


PEW vace CATALOGUE 


AND GUIDE to Poultry Baisers for 1896. 
Contains over 130 fine illustrations show- 
® ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives SNA el for poultry houses, 
sure remedies and recipes for all diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for only 10 cents, 


John Bauscher, Jr.,P.0. Box77 Freeport, Ill. 


692 New Sample styles of Envelope, Silk 
Fringe CARDS &c., 20 New Songs, 100 


Rich and Racyjokes, 1 pack Escort Cards, 1 pack Fun 
Cards, 1 oaee Acquaintance Cards and Standard 
atchere ALL for 2cts. CROWN CARD CO., CADIZ, OH1O, 





Jel lit our and fend it to us all ecoeiee or by mail 25 cents. Try it. ° 
\ i hame and address and we A. = 
p Will send you this watch by express Gin STRONG One \CAGGs 

. forexamination. A Guarantee 
For 5 Years and chain and 











CENT (silver) pays for your address in the 

‘Agents’ Directory," which goes whirling 
all over the United States. You will get hundreds of sam- 
ples, circulars, books, newspapers, Magazines, etc., from 
those who want agents. You will get lots of good reading free, 
and be WELL PLEASED with the small investment. List con- 
taining name sent to each person answering this advertisement. 


Address J, H, ROUSH, Box 280, Frankfort, Ind. 


charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you thinkit 
a bargain pay Our sample 
price, 62.50, and it is yours. 
It is penuesaly engraved 
# and warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World forthe '« 
money and equal in appear- 
ance to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, 


“ae this offer will not appear Thomas P. Simpson, Washington,D. 3 
sen PATENT Sccies*encrsisentiontests 
THE NATIONAL MFG, 


& IMPORTING CO., 


$34 DEARBORN STREET, 
CuHicaco, ft. 

















ta-YOU CAN MAKE MONEY—w 
rapidly and safely, with small investments. Write 
Austin Shaw & Co., Stockbrokers, 60 & 62 Broadway, 
N, Y. City. Exchange Members. Highest references, 








Seas ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE pr 
ADVERTISEMENT IN Vick’s MaGazIne. a 











or Morphine Habit Cured at 
Home. Trial Free. No Pain. 
Comp’d Oxygen Ass’n, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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THE ENGLISH IVY. 
; ~ Old plant growers do not need to be told of 
the good qualities of the English ivy for a suc- 
cessful indoor climber; but those who are just 
essaying house-plants may be pleased to learn 
- that with this plant they can have a climber to 
» train up and along the wall, and over pictures if 
_ desired, and that it always looks fresh and 
green. 
texture and are capable of withstanding the 


Its leaves are thick and of a leathery 


__ effects of considerable changes in temperature, 
_ of dry air, dust and all the other disturbing 

agencies to plant life which are present in 

living rooms. Planted in ordinary potting 
soil in a medium-sized pot it is ready to 
- commence a growth which will continue for 
"years, if only it is supplied with water and 
kept free from insects. It should be trained 
in such a manner that it can be taken down 
and restored again to its position, and this 
can be done by the use of a good strong 
cord or a wire. It is more or less subject to 
green fly, as are nearly all other plants, and 
itis liable to harbor scale insects. If the 
young plant has no scale insects on it, and 
there are none on other plants in the house it 
may remain exempt from them indefinitely. It 
is better,therefore,to guard this point in start- 
ing a plant. Green fly, of course, is easily 
overcome by the well-known usual methods, 
Sulpho-tobacco soap perhaps is the best for 
the purpose in connection with this and 
~ other house-plants. 





ORNAMENTAL ASPARAGUS. 
A number of species of asparagus are now 


raised in-greenhouse culture for use with cut 
flowers in making bouquets and flower pieces 
or to mingle loosely with cut flowers. 
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appears to have valuable qualities. A. decum- 
bens is a fine species and probably will be more 
largely grown. It makes a fine plant for falling 
over and draping the sides of a large vase. A. 
Springlei is another valuable kind which will 
yet become better known. A. virgatus is a 


species of peculiar growth, forming dense wavy 






























































































































































































































































Asparagus plumosus was one of the first 
introduced for this purpose and is yet con- 
siderably cultivated, although many now prefer 
a dwarf species known as A. plumosus nanus. 
On the whole it’ is more satisfactory, <A. ten- 
nissimus is a species considerably used for the 


same purpose, and if it is kept from growing | 


too large it makes a good specimen plant to 
stand with others on the greenhouse shelf. A. 
canariensis is a species less widely tested, but 
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SPRAY OF ENGLISH IVY. 
All these are raised in large 
quantities by commercial florists, trained upright 


masses of foliage. 


on strings fastened at the top of the house, or 

trained horizontally. Rich soil and ordinary 

greenhouse treatment only are required. 
Allthese plants give a great amount of foliage 


for the ground space which they occupy. 


SPRAYING PLANTS. 
Spraying plants with clear water is of such 
benefit to them, that it is strange people in 
There are 
several kinds of implements to use for the pur- 


general do not practise it more. 


pose, any of which will do the work nicely. 
The one I use is the elastic plant sprinkler, 
which is also of use in dampening clothes. 
There is also an atomizer on’ the market 
which can be used in the same way, this has 
the advantage of the other in being con- 
structed so the perforations can be turned 
upward when desired, so as to sprinkle the 
under sides of the leaves and rid them of 

















red spiders. 

More expensive and larger sprayers are 
also in use and capable of doing more work. 
One of them works with a rubber bulb, by 
pressing which the water is carried into a 
rubber tube from which it is sprayed through 
Several different 
nozzles accompany the sprayer, so the spray 


a nozzle on the plants. 


can be made fine or coarse as is desired. 

The value of spraying cannot be ovyer- 
estimated; it tempers the atmosphere around 
the plants and washes the dust from them, 
leaving the breathing pores free to act and 
prevents the ravages of red spiders. 


Some years ago when I had no sprinkler 


























and had never heard of one, I used a whisk 
broom dipped in water to sprinkle my plants 
and it answered the purpose very well. 

Some plants do not like water on their 
leaves and they can be moved out of reach of 
it. None of them like it when the sun is 
shining hot upon the foliage, but in the early 
morning or evening they enjoy it. 

The value of moisture around Chinese 
They 


dislike it on their foliage, but when the 


Primroses is seldom fully understood. 


pots are sunk into wet sand, the moisture causes 
them to grow rank and healthy, and they never 
have that dried-up, forsaken look that we see 
when moisture is lacking. 

To sum it all up, the rule to follow in spray- 
ing, is to spray as often as you think the plants 
need it, and then to be sure they have enough 
moisture, spray a little more. Lee 





Floral Guide. 


. mislead. 


*Vick’s Seeds contain the Germ of Life.’ 


Vick’sFloralGuide,1895 


Containing 112 large pages, printed in 17 different colors; elegant 
lithographed illustrations of Hypericum, Hibiscus Sunset, Vick’s 
Branching Aster, Sweet Peas and Vegetables. 
CHASTE DESIGN OF SILVER: AND GOLD. 
the old standard varieties of /lowers, Vegetables and Fruits. 
exceptionally fine list of Novelties. 
free upon receipt of 10 cents (not one-half actual cost), which may 
be deducted from the first order. 

Failure virtually impossible, as Vick’s Seeds never disappoint ; 
they grow, flourish and produce abundantly. 
flonest Lllustrations. 


The cover is a 
Descriptions and prices of 
An 
Ready January ist, and mailed 


Write at once for 1895 
Descriptions that describe, not 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND 
CURRANTS. 


Gooseberries — Confine pruning chiefly to 
thinning out main branches and cutting out 
weak and exhausted parts, regulating the cur- 
rent year’s young wood as evenly as possible 
over the trees at such distances apart that the 
hand may be passed down among them with- 
out being scratched. Allow no shoots to 
remain to grow inwards or in reversed positions 
whereby they tend to crowd the centers, which 
ought to remain moderately open. Keep the 
shoots clear of the ground by cutting away 
the lowest growths. The pendulous grow- 
ing varieties require special attention in this 
respect, and when pruned ought to be cut to 
upward pointing buds. Prune erect growers 
to outward buds, and those of spreading growth 
to inside buds, which will modify to some ex- 
tent their natural habit, producing more shapely 
and serviceable bushes. In thinning out, either 
cut the shoots dispensed with entirely out close 
to the old wood, or leave them to the extent of 
an inch, when they will form spurs at the base. 
A dusting of lime when the bushes are damp is 
good for the trees, destructive of insects, and a 
preventive of birds taking the buds. If manure 
is needed draw the earth from below the branches 
till the roots are visible, then spread a layer of 
decayed manure on them, covering with a 
sprinkling of fresh soil. The remainder of the 
soil outside the radius of the roots may be 
manured and forked over, or the latter alone 
will do where the ground is rich and the trees 
productive. 

Red and White Currants—As the disposal 
of a proper number of branches—usually five to 
seven in ordinary sized bushes—is effected early 
in the existence of the bushes the pruning is a 
very simple matter, It consists in pruning back 
to within an inch of the main stems all the side 
growths produced during the summer, shorten- 
ing the extension growths in the same way with 
full sized bushes, but in those required to ex- 
tend leave a length of not more than nine inches, 
With weakly trees six inches is enough. ‘The 
object of shortening the branches to these dis- 
tances is to cause proper breaks of side shoots, 
and to strengthen the stems so that they can 
bear the large crops of fruit which are annually 
produced from the clusters of basal buds con- 
gregated on the spurs. Give the trees a good 
dressing of manure over the roots, and sprinkle 
the branches with fine lime, which serves to 
cleanse them of moss, and otherwise benefits 
them, as well as preserving the buds from birds, 
which, however, are not so destructive with 
currant as gooseberries. 

Black Currants—These bear differently, and 
in pruning abundance of young wood must be 
left, confining the pruning to thinning out the 
oldest branches anda large proportion of the 
latest bearing shoots. Strong sucker-like growths 
from the base may be freely encouraged, or 
vigorous growths from any part, but preferably 
originating in the lower parts of the bushes, can 
be utilized, avoiding crowding. All the wood 
removed should be cut out cleanly, none being 
left to form spurs as in red and white currants. 
though short stubby spurs which form naturally 
and have received light and air freely, must be 
retained. Shortening the leading shoots need 
only be adopted to regulate the size and sym- 
metry of the bushes, but this is best effected by 
cutting out the longest branches from time to 
time. 

These directions, which are so clearly. and 
briefly stated, are taken from a late issue of the 
Fournal of Horticulture, and tell the whole 
story as well as it can be done, Such instruc- 
tions are valuable, and if followed by one who 
observes keenly the effect of his work will, 
with sufficient practice, enable him to become a 
skillful pruner. Experience and observation 
must supplement the best instructions in every 


art. 


Chas. Gammerdinger, Columbus, Ohio, has a 
fine collection of fowls, over fifty varieties, and 
made a big display at ten large State shows last 
fall, winning over 2,000 first and second prem- 
iums and many display premiums. See his 


advertisenrent in another column. 
—_——+@+ 


THE SHORT LINE 
between Buffalo and Chicago isthe Nickel Plate 


Road. Rates always the lowest. Buffet Sleep- 
ing Cars through without change between Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago. For all informa- 


tion address 
F, J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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== 
oads. 


The secret of our great success in this line 


is just here. Their civil engineers pronounce 
ivall right scientifically, but_they want evi- 
dence as to its durability. The canvassers 
word for it don’tgo. They find where it has 
been used for many years then go and see for 
themselves. After becoming satisfied on all 
points, they take hold in earnest and pay no 
attention to the fellows who have pomen ee 
*instas good as the Page.’ Farmers woul 
do well to take this course. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





old or young, earn $30 to $60 a 
week, day or evening, in their 
own town. Requires no capital. Samples free, 
is KENDALL & CO., Manchester, N. H. 


CONSUMPTION 


To tar Eprror—Please inform yourread- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. f£ shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 

LADIES yA friend in need is a friend indeed. For 
s particulars address, with stamp, 


THE WOMAN’S MED, HOME, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
of BARK" BICSS° 
L) 
Pains in Back and 5 
e 
77. 


The Best Stomach, Liver, Kidney and 
y Limbs, Tired, Dragged Out, Nervous 


K's people, male or female, 









Blood Remedy. 

Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality 

Quickly Cured, as well as Dyspepsia, 
'™ Constipation, Sleeplessness, Dizziness. 
Rheumatism or Catarrh. Try It and 
Be Well. Sent by mail, or Druggists 
can obtain tt for you. 

#1.00 box two months’ supply. 

50c. box one month’s supply. 


F R E E Y Lf One box for trial, 


to secure agents. 


NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 
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ef = INCUBATORS. 

eS : The Improved, SsuF Rravuatine, “Old Reliable’ 
3nB has no superior, World’s Favorite. 6 Cents in stamps 
ae for new 112 page Poultry Guide and Catalogue for 1895. 
439 ¥ Pourrry For Prorrr made plain. Address, RELIABLE 


INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Quincy, It1. 











FERTILIZERS containing LARGE PERCENTAGES OF POTASH. 
INCREASE YIELD OF WHEAT AND RYE. 

INFORMATION AND PAMPHLETS FREE. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St... NEW YORK CITY 


WOMEN. 

Isufrered for years with uterine troubles, 
painful periods, leucorrhea, displacements, 
and other irregularities, and finally found a 
simple, safe home treatment, that cured me 
without the aid of medical attendance. This 
isno quack doctor’s medicine; but nature’s 
own remedy for women, It costs nothing to 
convince yourself of its merits, for I send 
it free with full instructions to every suf- 
fering woman. Address, 

MRS. L, HUDNUT, South Bend, Indiana, 


18 KARAT 
GOLD PLATE 


\ LADIES’ OR GENT’S SIZE, 
E , CUT THIS OUT and send it tous 
f)\ with your name and address and 
ma we Willsend you this watch by ex- 
A press forexamination. A Guar- 
antee for 5 Years and chain 
\and charm sent with it. You 
,oxamine it and if you think it 
Mia bargain pay our sample price, 
moz.50, and itis yours. It is beau- 
Bitifully engraved and warranted 
the best time-keeper in the 
4 World for the money and equal 
Mi in appearance to a genuineSolid 
i Gold Watch. Write to-day, this 
offer will not appear again. 


EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 


Corner Adams and State Stg: 
CHICAGO, ILL: 


VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 


800 Acres. Land lays well, Well watered. Large 
amount of hard wood timber; near railroad. Dwelling 
and outbuildings, Price only five thousand dollars, 

dtitle. Write for free Catalogue, 
Richmond, Va. 


OR SS 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY Reunennmeine 
; inches can be made 
With our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces, as- 
sorted bright colors, 25e.3 5 packs $1.00. Silk, Plush 
and Velvet, 50 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. Emb. 


silk, 40c. 0z. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 


Beautiful Women 


Not only possess a clear and brilliant COM- 
PLEXION, but must also have a perfectly 
developed BUST. To attain and retain 


gon 3, beauty’s chief charm, a perfect BUST, you 
een. \, must consult a specialist. No matter how 
i <\j}severe your case, write me and I will make 
\ A MSSS5 you a proud and happy woman. My famous 
C E LNA RT is guaranteed to develop the BUST 
from 8 to 5 in.; permanently re- 
moves wrinkles and fills out all hollows in the Face, 
Throat and Neck. 
“ROYAL CREME” will make the complexion clear as 
| crystal. Price $1.00. Sample bottle sent to any address for 
25c, Send 6c. in stamps for pamphlet on ‘‘ Perfection of 
Face and Form.’”’ Agents wanted. Address 
MADAME .«OSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 
1208 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORORORORORORORONOHORO 


f ‘Ride a Monarch and Keep in Front.” 












READ MY STORY. 






R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., 
























Highest 
honors at 
World’s 
Columbian 
Exposition. 




















WANTED to do work 
for us after school 
t - hours and on Satur- 


ays. Nocanvasing, or experience required, Can make 
from $1 to $10 per week for spending money. Write for 
particulars. PAGE ;PUBLISHING Co., Dept. J, Times 
Building, New York, 


CLEAN HANDS. 


Eyery lady buys a STOVE POLISHING MITTEN 
at sight, Polishes the stove better and quickerthan a 
brush. Sample by mail. 25cts.a set; 4 sets $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MEG. C6., 
st., Dept. 30, Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS WANTED, 





24 Portland _ 















} would if made early. 
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PRUNING ORCHARDS. 
In pruning apple orchards in winter, says 
Prof Faville, of Nova Scotia, mild days should 
be selected. ‘The latter part of winter or early 


in March is the best time, as the wounds will 
not be exposed to the severe cold that they 


Large limbs, he thinks, 
should be removed only when quite necessary, 


Mrs. SourspireE—“ When I gave you that 
solemn warning against marrying, I said that 
some day you would regret it. That time will 
come,’’ 

Mrs. Nuwep—* That time has come.’’ 

Mrs. S« DURSPITE—( gleefully ) «“T thought so. 
Then you regret your marriage?” 

Mrs. Nuwep—‘“ Oh, no! [regret the warn- 
ing you gaveme. It kept me from marrying 





All About 


How to get the famous D. & C. Roses— 

the best and sweetest—on their own roots. 
How to grow and care for them and a thous- 
and other flowers. All this and many valuable 


c, pe He for nearly a year.” —Puck flower-growing secrets are contained in our new 

as it 1s apt to lessen the vitality of the trees. e+. Guide to Rose Culture, To every flower 
is = E ae s oat ; lover who so requests, we will send jree, 

This remoyal of large limbs is delicate work, | Did you ever eOee a Meerschaum this book and a sample copy of our 
and may be avoided in the orchard by inspect- Pipe @ floral magazine “SUCCESS WITH 


ing the trees every winter during their young 
days, removing cross limbs or overgrown abun- 
dant shoots. These shoots occur generally where 
orchards are pruned the following season, and 
should be removed by breaking off. In prun- 
ing, remove the limbs or branches close to the 


* Never?” Then you’ye overlooked a great 
deal of pleasure. Too expensive you think— 
Just wait till you read this offer. Vll send you, 
postpaid, one of KIRTLAND’s GENUINE MEER- 
SCHAUM PipEs—cut from block Meerschaum— 
warranted to color—for 50 cents, providing you 
send me the names of five pipe-smokers. 
Agents have found that it pays. Write B, F. 





FLOWEBRS.” 
The Dingee & 
ip Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa. 





RARE FLORIDA FLOWERS. 


Our 72 page catalogue 





rar Ale oars -f Cir BEG Ryans inois Rare Florida Fl 
trunk or stem, making the surface smooth with | Kirtland, 6 W. St., Evanston, Illinois. =\\) \A Eee a at ee 
+ . * ; a ae oe all who apply for it. It is 
ee ee 27 Tgetd edges of bark. to FREE TO INVALID LADIES. = TOA <p q beautifully printed in 
prevent liability to decay. Ba Bees ie ay a, k : = p,| f\ Glaney Gnd Set ore 
A lady wlio suffered for years found a safe profusely illustrated,has a 


The wound should then be treated with a 
composition material, serving the purpose of 
preserving the wood, 


excluding the air, pre- 


venting injury to cell structure and cracking of 


the surface of the wound, and assisting the new 
bark in forming over the cut made. Any sur- 
face of an inch in diameter should be treated. 
An efficient composition is alcohol and gum 
shellac, mixed to form the consistency of paint, 
applied with a brush. Common white lead 
paint is equally as good. Coal tar may also be 
used, Winter pruning of enfeebled trees. will 
give them a stimulating vigor, if done judi- 
ciously, causing the cell development to become 
larger by increasing the nourishment in a less 


number of branches. 





Pa—“ Tommy, you eat so much at the table 
that I am ashamed of you. Do you know what 
a pig is?” 

TommMy—* Yes, 
boy.”—Zexas Sifiings. 


Gold Flower. 


flypericum Moserianium. 











Great Favorite. 
Hardy. 
Excellent for Borders. 
Grand Bedder. 
Charming Pot Plant. 
At Wholesale. 


Flowers are from two to three inches 
across, of a bright shining golden yel- 
low, and bearing numerous handsome 
stamens. 

This novelty would be cheap at 50 cts. 
a plant, but we have decided to give our 
friends a real bargain, and are booking 
orders as long as our stock holds out 





and simple home treatment that completely 
cured her without the aid of medical attendance, 
of uterine troubles, displacements, leucorrhea, 
and other irregularities. She will send it free, 
with full instructions how to use it, to any 
suffering woman who will send her name and 
nd dubesc to Mrs. L. Huduut, South Bend, Ind. 





LA 


tiful gloss. 
pay the dealer a greater profit. 
BUTTON & THURSTON, 71 Barclay st., New York, Mfis. 


ITE | This is an Oil Dressing. Pre- 
e serves leather. Givesa beau- 
Allow no substituting, as all other dressings 





Cantseehow 


=a MY HUSBAND csr: 


$60 Kenwood Maehine for - $23.00 
$50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Standard Singers - $8.00, $11.00 
Sj) $15.00, and 27 other styles. All at- 
tachmentsFREE. We pay freight ship any- 
Uy where on 30 days free trial, in any: home 
without asking one cent in advance, Buy 
from factory. Save agents large profits, 
A Over 100,000 in use. Catalegue and testi- 
monials Free, Write at once. © Address 
(in fall), CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
164 West Van Buren St, B 2&0, Chicago, We 


Sam NO MONEY? 


Is required in advance to secure @ e 
Full Treatment of AQUAMIEL 
‘THE MIRACLE oF NATURE” 








Warranted == 
Ten-Years 


a 
© 


Magical Bust Developer and the greatest 
‘\ flesh producing, form perfecting remedy 
\\’ the world ever knew. This unusual offer 
means exactly what the words imply— 
simply an honest and mutually fair busi- 
ness proposition. No €. 0. D. fraud, no 
deception. It means that AQUAMIEL 
never fails to round out thin people into 
graceful proportions and develop the 
bust toa degree of fullness that cannot 
fail to satisfy the most ambitious in this 
regard, and that we will be glad to 
place you in possession of a Full Course 
Treatment of it without requiring you 7 
to pay a penny in advance. AFTER « 
you have received it (not before 
and after you have experienced for “ 
yourself its actual qualities, you can g 
then pay for it on favorable and easyfg 















department of KLORIDA 
CURIOS, and describes 
all the choicest Novelties 
in new Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants for’95, as well as 
hundreds of others, and 
all offered at ‘‘hard times 
prices.”? Don’t buy else- 
where until you see tt, for 
we will save you money, 
Choice Palms, Ferns, Or- 
chids, Aquatics, Amaryl- 
lis, etc., etc., as cheap a3 
the commonest plants North. All pot-grown and none grown, 
by artifical heat, therefore the best adapted for window culture 

Two fine sample plants, a Palm and an Austra- 
lian Silk Oak (as hardy as a Geranium and as beau. 
tiful asa Fern), and Catalogue all sent post-paid 
to any address for only 25 cents. 


+ Pike & Ellsworth, Jessamine, Fla. 
ST ANCUACES SPOKENE 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN 
erate TN TEN WEEKS 


study of ‘‘Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry,’’ latest and 
best work of Dr.R.S.Rosenthal,author of the ‘‘Meister- 
schaft System.”? ‘‘The most practical method in exist- 
ence’’—The Nation. Part I. 50c. Complete books (either 
language) and membership in our. correspondence 
@ school (including correcticns of all exe-cises free) $5.00. 

Explanatory booklet free. 
POLYGLOT; BCOK CO., CHICAGO.® 


$869994990080060306900 


A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
aap ASE reader of this papers 


Cut this out and send it to us with 

5 ORY our full name and address, and we 
{ willsend you one of these elegant, 
gie> richly jeweled, gold tinisked watches 
by express for examination, and if 

Pe “ite you think it is equal in appearance te 
“5 any $25.00 goldw atch pay our sample 
price, $3.25, and itis yours. We send 
f with the watch our guarantee that 
A you canreturnit at any time within 
PA one year if not satisfactory, and if 
4 you sell or cause the sale of six wa 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samplea 
for 60 days only, Address , 


THE NATIONAL M’'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


OE TT a 'LY MEDICINE 


AN IDEAL FAMILY MEDICINE 
For Indigestion, Biliousness : 
Headache, Constipation, Bad 
Complexion, Offensive Breath, 
and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver and ron a 
CNS ES ae ye epertece 

mtly yet promp 
digestion follows their us Bote 
— eS ones or sent ase eee 

nts a box. 

BRIPANS GHEMIOAL Coe 550 Spruce 
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for only terms. Particulars by sealed mail. $190 1199) WH 
The Mexican Remedy Co.,_ + 
25 cents each; two plants 40 cents. 199 8. High St., Columbus, 0. * ae y —— $ 2 3 5 $ 9. 44 2 66 
; 5 4 eens wae ——] 2 5 
mere ae sad ants Me cones cach 7, s = aro bona fide prices we ade to introduce our Best High 


two for 75 cents. 
Life-sized colored illustration and full descrip- 
tion in Vick’s Floral Guide. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
Rochester, Ney es 





HATCH | CHICKENS BY STEAM 
EXCELSIOR 


ODEL 
INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suce 
cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, and 
SELF- REG ULATIN G. 






em, 
SF armBigh Grade ALVA HE SEWING MACHINE. Seven rive 
ers and al] attachments; Antique Oak or W: einowen and aed 
guaranteed for 10 years. Regular price from our FACTORY te 
CONSUMER direct $8.25 to $22.50, but we MAKE THE MOST 
LIBEBAL INDUCEMENTS to get our machines introduced 
If you eed a machine guaranteed equal to mains ray ee 
(—]] mado, write to us, A - ong our special inducements WE PREPA 
ah, FREIGHT; ‘SHIP ON 30 DAYS TRIAL; NO MONEY 1N ADS 
a Wane. Hoey aay ypu an offer by which ips can secure your 
a Cut this out - nd sen rena tk 
ELY MANUFACTURING | CO. 809 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [lL 





tf : by every meth- 
A =) Guaranteed tohatcha dof produci 
s bad odof producing 
850, 000 | larger percentage of lates for let 
fertile eggs, at less cost, he : DIAS DOF eat 
i Lowest priced than any other Incubator. ter-press printing. Prices lowest consistent 


200 Variotles. Also Small Fruits, Trees, &e. Best root: te pte eens. Papen te ton Wins. -Oatalog. with quality. Facilities and capacity unex-, 
_ Wesoriptive price-iist tree 2sampl COREG Feniaio SEO. H. STAHL, 114 to 122 8. 61h St. Quincy, IN. celled. Send for samples and estimates. 
: ‘ a BENEDICT—-ENCRAVER--CHICACO, 
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Vici’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 








IRISH MOSS. 

From an article published in the Soston 
flerald the Scientific American makes some 
notes on the gathering and preparation of sea 
weed at Jericho, Massachusetts: 


*“‘ Boys, men and women, all engage in the 
work, which consists in spreading it upon the 
beach prepared by raking all the dirt, stones 
and driftwood away, and leaving a fine bed of 
white sand; when the weed is first brought in 
by the boats, each of which gets about a barrel 
and a half, it is taken upon creels, a sort of 
barrow, and spread out upon the beach; it is 
turned over daily as in hay making, for the 
space of two weeks; each morning it is washed 
in clean sea water (fresh water ruins it); it is 
then gradually bleached, as when first gathered 
it is of ght green color, and in the course of a 
few weeks becomes successively red, pink, and 
finally nearly white. 

Stormy weather is a great drawback to the 
mosser’s work. Some of the moss that the 
storms tear loose and scatter upon the rocks is 
gathered and classed as hand picked, bringing 
generally a quarter or one-half cent per pound 
more than that gathered in the usual way of 
commerce. 

Should a spell of rainy weather come on 
during the season of gathering, heavy un- 
bleached muslin covers are used to protect the 
moss, which is packed up in heaps. 

Two crops are obtained each year, the first 
one being the better; the later crop is liable to 
be injured by a little black vegetable growth 
called glut, caused, it is said, by the warmer 
water of August days.” 

The sea-weed here referred to is probably 
Chondrus crispus, of which A. B. Hervey in his 
work, On Sea Mosses, says: 

«This is the famous ‘Irish Moss’? of com- 
merce. It is collected m large quantities on 
our eastern coast, exposed to the sun to-dry and 
bleach, and then sold to the grocer for his cus- 
tomer to make d/anc mange of. It grows very 
common upon the rocks between tides, and a 
little below, and is as variable a plant as it is 
common. It is so well known in the East that 
it hardly need a special description. For others, 
I may, perhaps, venture to append a_ brief 
account. 

The fronds are from three to six inches high; 
thick, tough and leathery. At first, it is a 
flattened stem; this, at the height of an inch or 
more, when it is from one-eighth to one-half an 
inch broad, forks widely. Thence, at varying 
distances, the parts divide and sub-divide, in 
the same way five or six times, The frond ex- 
hibits all the possible variations, between the 
long and narrow, and the short and. wide, and 
all shades of color, between an olive green and 
a very dark purple, or jet black. 

The purple and other dark shades are apt to 
be sheeny, or iridescent, in the water, and are 





sometimes amongst the most beautiful plants to 
be found growing in the tide pools, especially 
when the sun shines upon them, It turns much 
darker, and does not adhere to paper, in drying, 
Its geographical range is from the Carolinas 
north, on the east coast. It is not found on the 
Pacific side of the continent.’ 
Soe Eg eee 

THE CLOVER MITE IN HOUSES. 

The specimens accompanying the letter of 
your correspondent, L. A. G., looking not un- 
like minute reddish spiders, are a species of 
mite which has been called the clover mite 
(Bryobia pratensis, Garman) by virtue of the 
fact that it is perhaps more common upon clover 
than upon other plants, though it is found upon 
very many other kinds of vegetation. Your 
correspondent is correct in assuming that it is 
closely allied to the red spider, as it belongs to 
the same family, and was, indeed, for some time 
confounded with this last species. It has a wide 
distribution, occuring throughout the Northern 
and Central States from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. 

When the mite is abundant its injuries to the 
foliage [of plants is manifest by their turning 
yellow and becoming seared very much, as in 
the similar injury from the red spider. The 
peculiarity in the habits of this mite, described 
by your correspondent, of entering houses has 
been experienced and recorded by many other 
correspondents. In autumn the mites seem to 
prefer to secrete themselves in the crevices of 
the trunks and twigs of trees, the latter of which 
they frequently cover with thcir rather bright 
red spherical eggs, which are often so numer- 
ous that they give the twigs and branches of the 
tree a decidedly reddish hue. The use of the 
kerosene emulsion is advised as a remedy to 
protect the plants attacked, and the same should 
be applied to all vegetation adjoining houses 
which are being invaded by the mites. Spray- 
ing with benzine is the best thing that can be 
recommended for ridding portions of houses 
of the mite. If precautions be taken against 
fire, the benzine may be used freely, and the 
unpleasant odor will soon disappear with thor- 
ough airing.—C.V. Riley in Scientific American. 

—— 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for December is a 
splendid number, both in its articles and its 
illustrations. The new life of Napoleon, the 
second installment of which appears in that 
number, is of engrossing interest and presents 
his character in truer proportion than any 
previous account of him. ; 
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AN EASY WAY TO MAKE MONEY. 


DEAR READERS—I read the correspondent’s letters, 
Some have wonderful success, but when I read how 
that young man made $3,000 plating knives, forksand 
jewelry, I did not believe it. Yetit looked so reason- 
able that I ordered an outfit from Gray & Co. Plating 
Works, Columbus, Ohio. When unpacked, to my 
surprise it went to work likea little giant and I looked 
on. It does the finest of gold, silver or nickel plating 
and is the greatest money maker I ever saw. Any 
one can get circulars by writing. A READER, 










the best. 


PIMPLY FACES. 
Largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of SKIN, SCALP AND NERVES. John H. Wood- 
bury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d 8t., N.Y. City. 

Inventor of WoopBuRY’s FactaLSoap, Send 10c, 
for sample and 150 page book on Dermatology. 


AT. @ FOLKS @ 


using “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS"’ lose 15 ibs: 8 
month. Cause nosickness,contain no poison and never 
fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Par- 
ticulars (sealed) 4c, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila, Pa, 










Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 





ICYCLES. PRICE, $85. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers, Insist on having 
Warranted superiorto any bicycle builtin the world, regardless of price. 
catalogue ‘G' free, by mail, before buying. Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 





Get our 
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CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


= Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
Ol proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
5A finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
4\ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
a 30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance, 
75,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 

Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Avo. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. Perfectly harmless and 


E Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, ope ind Oily Skin, 
| 00K AT YOUR g edness and all facial blemishes positively cured by Dr. Camp- 
Henan cc ace nee TEEDEnEEE EERE eas 


the only genuine arsenic wafers made. By mail $1; 6 boxes $5. Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York, 





4) HARTSHORNS Sea 
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LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


fine Gold plated Watch 
TO EVERY READE® 
OF THIS PAPER. 


Cut TuIs OuT and send ittous q 
with yourname and address. 
andwe will sendyouone ofthese 
elegant,richly jeweled, goldfin- 4 
& ished watches by express for ex- 
amination, andif you think it Wy 
@) is equalinappearance to any \gy 
$25.00 gold watch pay our sam- AS 
7q ple price $3.25. We send withthe (2 
=4 watch our guarantee that the 
y same will keep accurate time for 
5 years. If you sell or cause the i 
sale of six we will give you one \&} 
FREE. Write to-day 
EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 
8.E, Cor. Adams & State St., Chicago 















Per month can be made by active men in 


small towns, will prove it or pay forfeit. 
$5 Sample Case Free. Write us, we will 
explain. Ss. S. WARE CO., 


Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 


FITS CURE 


(From U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H.Peeke,whomakesaspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured morecases than : 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 3 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. = 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he : 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to addresg, ‘ 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 


DEAFNESS F 


and head noises relieved by using Ta 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS, 





















string or wire attachmenttoirritate 
whe. CWILSON EAR DRUM G0.” 
126 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


oS 
EGGS “0 FOWLS 
FOR SALE an@e ie tne West 
2000 prizes at 10 State Shows in 1894. 


Send three one centstamps for best Illustrated 
Catalogue, size 8 x 11, 


2 pages. 
'CMAS. GAMMERDINGER, BOX C, COLUMBUS, 0. 


CA AAA DaDaaaamd nama) ; s 
$Seeds and Bulbs$ 
GIVEN AW AY. The Choicest Collection and 
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best offer ever made. We 
want every reader of this paper to try this collection; 1 
pkt. Lovely Marguerite Carnation, 1 pkt. Fuller's Perfec- 
tion Pansy, 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy, pure satin white ; 
1 pkt. Balsam, 1 pkt. Fioral Park Giant Phlox, 1 pkt. 
Sweet Pea, 1 pkt. Mignonette, 1 pkt. Giant Zinnia, 1 pkt. 
Poppy Bridesmaid, 1 pkt. Aster, 1 Bulb Lovely Tuberose, 1 
Bulb New Seedling Gladioli, 8 Bulbs Oxalis, free bloomers. 
The above collection, 10 packets seeds, 10 Bulbs and our 
Bargain Catalogue mailed free on following conditions: 
Send us 25 cents to pay postage and packing. We will 
include in each collection a check good for 20 cents. 


@5. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y, 
SCVVCVVCVEBVETETUTUSTVUBISVE 


DOUBLE Y ) 
BREECH LOADER BiCveLe = pnd 
$5.00. Sane for 60 aagh ec 
RIFLES $1.75 POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
WATCHES 166 Main&t,,Cincinnati,O, 


YR LAE Pa COE PSE 
CA re D Si 1895. 50 fampis Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMIUM ARTICLES. 
FREE.HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIQ 

ETS 


AGENTS s7saweex, 
At home, using or selling Gray 4 


Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 





© 


ing at our works, manufacture the 


materials and outfits, and tereh 
the art. We sell the only complete 
outfit, including lathe, wheels, tools: 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 

ng, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
oa < Co., Plating Worka, 
Dep’t 4, Columbus, Ohie, 
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51 nhealthful, and close confinment in it 
d many a cheek of its bloom, and 


etty cares that stand ever ready to engulf 
‘ientious housewife, and to spend their 


For at least a little time 
ay they need to get away from pots and 
; dresses and roundabouts. 

now of no better way to do this than to 
rate outdoor flowers. All persons of refine- 
ve flowers; all wish to have the exterior 
ndings of their homes attractive. The 
e of growing plants is admitted to be one 
i se pleasurable and absorbing of occu- 
It is this, even more than the fresh 
at is inhaled, that makes floricultute so 
althful. Physicians tell us that the daily 
taken with no other object in view than 
ey a doctor’s order, does a pale, anzemic 
voman less than half the good that the same 
-and labor does spent among her flowers. 


ll and winter. 


7? because the one exercise is undertaken 
as a duty, while the other speedily becomes a 

recreation and pleasure. Let me illustrate this 
an actual example. 


sey run down and worn out—a confirmed 
nyalid in fact. Her physician’s remedies, did 
ler no good, She grew worse instead of better, 


mind constantly dwelling upon her case and 
sy ptoms, ce every unfavorable condi- 


Dele of flower-beds made. and work in 
“many minutes each day. She poohed 
ea—declared she was too weak to stand 






























still insisted on it, and insisted also that 
they. must be florist’s plants and not the old- 
fashioned, every-season ones that her neighbors 


all had, a man was called in to prepare the’ 


beds, while the sick woman looked over the 
gorgeous floral catalogue the doctor loaned her. 
The whole family became interested in the pict- 
ures and descriptions, The sick woman pro- 
tested they were overdrawn, and that she could 
not raise anything half as large or beautiful; 
nevertheless she took considerable pleasure in 
making out her list, and did not fail to include 
in it some of the most highly praised of the 
florist’s darlings, 

By and by the plants came, the boxes were 
opened, the waxed paper and moss removed, 
and the thrifty little plants, already budded to 
bloom, appeared. A thrill of delight stirred the 
She forgot her aches and pains 
in planning where each plant should stand, and 


invalid’s heart. 
even helped to plant them out. She was very 
tired when this was accomplished, but after 
little felt none the worse for her exer- 
It was 


resting a 
tion, and possibly even a little stronger, 
a pleasure to watch her plants grow, for they 
were something unlike those she had seen be- 
fore, and they looked so healthy and strong, 
that she began to wonder if she could not raise 
as fine ones as those she had seen pictured. 
Every day she made an inspection of her new 
treasures. As her interest grew she found she 
could do more and more work among them 
without tiring herself. Some of her plants 
failed—how could they help it in a novice’s 
hands? But she studied the catalogues and the 
floral magazines which the doctor’s wife loaned 
her, and in the main succeeded far beyond her 
most sanguine hopes. Her vines grew so high 
that the man of the house had to provide strings 
to the second story piazza for them to run on, 
Her plants were loaded with winsome blooms 
that cheered her heart and soothed her aching 
nerves each time she looked at them. Insen- 
sibly she grew stronger, and by fall began to 
feel something like her old self. Then, for the 
first time, she began the culture of house plants 
in the window. Here again the plants came to 
her relief. The moderate temperature that she 
found best suited to her plant’s growth gave 
her more vigor and energy than the overheated 


market. 


shall have sufficient to supply all demands. 

















air she had been wont to breathe. The pan of 
water kept steaming on the register to supply 
moisture to the air kept down the dust and 
helped the respiration of both plants and herself, 
and her usual winter’s cough failed to trouble 
So it went on, her health and her interest 
in flowers steadily increasing, until today she is 


her. 


a strong woman, bidding fair to live out her 


three score years and ten. Her doctor said 


floriculture accomplished what his medicines 
failed to do. Who can doubt it ? 
In paradise Eve’s labor was to train the 


vines and flowers. Eve’s daughteys will find 


strength for tired muscle, and relief for aching 
nerve, in the same delightful and heaven-given 
occupation, LaSais 


MR. BLACKMORE AND FRUIT 
CULTIVATION. 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore, as is well known, is a 
market gardener by trade, and writes his novels 
in his spare time. He lately stirred up a pro- 
tracted discussion in the London TZimes by a 
letter to that journal wherein he deplored the 
condition of the contemporary British  fruit- 
grower, and divulged the painful news that 
only twice within forty years of fruit-growing 
had he been able to make both ends meet. He 
can raise fruit galore, but cannot get a great 
enough price for it to make its cultivation pay. 
This year, he said, hundreds of bushels of pears 
haye lain on the ground under his trees because 
at two and six a bushel it did not pay to carry 
them to market, and yet the retail price of pears 
in some parts of London has been as high as 
four-pence a pear. A Covent Garden market- 
man, who was one of a large number of respon- 
dents to Mr. Blackmore’s complaints, insisted 
that the reason Mr, Blackmore’s large pears lay 
on the ground was because they were wormy, 
At atime, he declared, when the best British 
pears were bringing four shillings a bushel he 
was selling thousands of forty-pound cases of 
California pears at from ten to fourteen shillings 
acase. He is afraid Mr. Blackmore and the 
other British growers do not take pains enough 
to keep the bugs off from their trees, and com- 
mends the care with which American and Aus- 
tralian growers attend to that part of their busi- 
ness. Of course Mr. Blackmore does not 
admit that his fruit is wormy. He admitted 
nothing except that fruit-raising in England does 
not pay, and having started the discussion, let 
it rage itself out. But we cannot think of him 
any more as a_ prosperous fruit-grower who 
writes novels in his spare time.—/70m Hrrper’ s 
Weekly. 





Vick’s Improved Danish Ballhead Cabbage. 


The Standard Cabbage of the World. Adapted for 
* all Climates, and all Soils. 


In the town of Mumford, Monroe County, N. Y., no other variety of Cabbage is now grown for 
Mr, W. E. Shardon, of Mumford, a large shipper, is enthusiastic in its praise, saying he 
has a very much larger demand for this Cabbage from Philadelphia, New York and Boston markets 
than the town could possibly supply, recerving from $4 to $6 per ton more than for any other variety, 
and this while other sorts were a ‘‘ drug in the market.” 
favorite Cabbage of Denmark, and at all times commands the highest price, being called for in large 
quantitiessin London, Paris and other European cities. 
by the originator in Denmark, hence it is pure and true in every particular, 
for this truly wonderful variety absorbed all our seed early in the season, but this year we believe we 
The numerous trials made in our experimental grounds 
have been fully verified by the hundreds of unsolicited testimonials, which justify us in asserting that 
the Improved Danish Ballhead Cabbage is incomparably superior to all other varieties, and as 
has been proven when once grown, no other Cabbage can supply its place. 
maturing. Heads of medium size, with few outer leaves, admitting of close planting; very firm and 
hardest of all, tender and crisp, with but little if any waste heart, as shown in the illustration on page 


It has for some time been the leading and 


The seed we offer is grown specially for us 
Last year our orders 


It is a second early in 


27 of our Floral Guide; flavor unexcelled, making its handsome appearance a marked advantage. 
Try this best of all Cabbages and you will always use it. 


Seeds 10 cents per packet; half-ounce 20 cents ; 


ounce 35 cents; pound $4.00. 
























PLANT GROWING FOR CHILDREN. 
T is the duty of parents to instruct their chil- 
dren about plant growing. It is an import- 

ant factor of a child’s education, and without it 
the child will grow up in ignorance of the 
pleasures and delights afforded by working 
Even a child of six years 
can be trained to raise plants from seeds and 


among the flowers. 


cuttings. 


Cuttings should always be taken from the 
green shoots, taking care to take them off be- 
While most flower 
growers prefer to root cuttings in sand, they will 
do nearly as’ well rooted in soil, and oftentimes 
For the child, we will suggest the 
use of sand. Have ready a saucer or pan filled 
with clean sand and made very damp. Set the 
slips or cuttings therein and place in a warm 
Add water to the sand daily 
and never allow it to become dry, while the 
tender young roots are rapidly forming. In less 
than three weeks the slips will be ready for their 
Procure rich, soft 


tween or below the joints, 


in water. 


sunny window. 


new quarters—small pots. 


earth, such as plant growers use, fill the litttle 
pots with this prepared soil and instead of 
thrusting the delicate little plantlets into it, place 


at first only a little soil in the pot and set in the 


rooted cutting, and then fill in enough more soil 


to come within half an inch of the top of the pot, 
after pressing it smoothly and gently about the 
young plants, then give a little water and after- 
wards keep the soil a little moist. 

Don’t make the common mistake of ‘ drench- 
ing’ them. Remember that all slips of gera- 
niums, heliotrope, carnation, verbena, fuchsia, 
étc., grow rapidly and in about thirty days you 
will observe white roots peering out from the 
hole in the bottom of the pot, so go and trans- 
plant into three-inch pots, or four-inch is not 
any too large for them. Before transplanting, 
however, it is advisable to allow the soil in the 
thumb pots to get a little dry, then tap the pot, 
and the ball of earth will roll out and the plants 
will never realize the change, since by this 
simple process of«transplanting the roots are 
uninjured, 

Procure slips from healthy plants, say in Febru- 
ary or March, and when the Frost King has 
departed, set the young plants in the garden 
border where all summer long they will bea 
mass of bloom, and will be a source of delight 
to all who see them, and especially to the child 

3 who has the patien¢e to perform the task of 
raising them. 

Now, for a bit of chat about starting seedlings 

7 in the house. This is certainly a delightful 
pastime, as well as instructive. Good soil is 
necessary for all manner of flower growing, 
without it you cannot produce fine healthy 
plants. When seeds fail to germinate, I know 
it is not often their fault, but the trouble lies 
right at the foundation—the soil, 





February or March is a good time to sow 
seeds in the house. A box three inches deep 
is considered large enough to hold the soil, and 
for drainage it should have some holes bored in 
the bottom. If you have a variety of seeds to 
sow, procure a box the length of the window 
and from six to ten inches in width. Fill the 
box with the soil already prepared, sow seed on 

va the soil, and then cover them lightly with more 










soil. The seed boxes bear constant watching, 
and the child who undertakes to learn this most 
fascinating art will have to keep both eyes open 
and the mind alert, for forgetfulness works great 
mischief if the seedlings are not remembered 
daily by the attendant. 

In no case allow the soil to dry out. The 
surface must be moist, and to do this without 
washing away the seeds is an art in itself, and 
where grown people are apt to commit a fatal 
error. The child should be provided with a toy 
rose-nozzled watering pot. The spray moistens 
the soil evenly and no danger of “ drowning ” 
the seeds, as a stream of water from a cup would 
surely do, 

By and by the seedlings will peep through 
the soil, and what a delight to watch them grow! 
Don’t hurry your seedlings, children, by keeping 
them too warm, for if you do, they will be weakly, 
spindling, blossomless plants. Stove heat and 
sun heat combined will be too much for them, 
so beware of this fact and keep them a little 
cool, and admit fresh air to the room every day 
when it is not too cold. 

When the seedlings show a few ieaves it is 
time to take them from the seed bed and put 
them into larger quarters. Put into small pots 
or transplant them into boxes. Be sure to have 
the soil moistened before removing the plants, 
so that the soil will adhere to the roots. Any 
great disturbance of the roots tends to delay 
their speedy growth. When the air becomes 
warm and balmy in late May, set the seedlings 
out in the garden border. Remember that in 
the North we are never safe in setting out 
tender plants until the latter part of May, when 
all danger of frost is over. Water the plants 
after setting them out and transplant seedlings 
to the open ground on a cloudy day, or else 
shade them after setting out. Seedlings raised 
this way will make fine healthy plants. 

Has Gre 


THE PEANUT. 

Originally a native of Africa, the peanut was 
first cultivated in this country in the Carolinas. 
It is now grown in California and in many 
localities of all the southern States, but is a 
commercial crop only in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Tennesee, Two-thirds of the crop is 
grown in the south-eastern counties of Virginia 
and adjoining districts of North Carolina. The 
remaining third is raised in Tennesee. The 
annual average is 2,970,000 bushels, and. the 
annual value about $2,500,000. Last year there 
were raised 8,750,000 bushels. In r887 the 
crop was 30,000 bushels greater. More land 
will be planted in peanuts this year than ever 
before. It has been fully demonstrated that our 
soil is splendidly adapted to the cultivation of 
this crop. : 

The uses to which this humble “ goober”’ of 
Georgia, *‘ ground pea” of North Carolina and 
Virginia, “pinder” of Florida, “peanut”? of 
the North, and ‘‘pistache de terre” of the 
French—all one and the same—are put, are 
numerous and varied. For eating they are 
roasted and made into candy, but not nearly all 
are consumed in this way. Quantities of them 
are ground up for the valuable oil they contain. 
It is clear, nearly colorless and closely resembles 
olive oil, for which it is sometimes substituted. 


| It is also a favorite factor in making fine’ 









































































tracted is called peanut flour and in some states — 
is highly appreciated when used for maki 
biscuit. Burned peanuts are also used in adul- 


a 
“as 


terating chocolate and coffee. The roots of the 
peanut vine are often used in place of licorice, 
which is much like them in taste. The vines 
themselves make a fodder for cattle, of which 
they are very fond and which is equal to clover 
in its milk and meat producing qualities. ‘ 
The peanut grower prepares his land in the — 
spring by plowing it five or six inches deep and 
harrowing it to break up the clods or lumps of — 
earth. When all danger of frost is past and the _ 
ground is quite warm, the nuts are taken from _ 
the shells but with unbroken skins and planted 
in rows three feet apart, hills twenty inches 
apart, three or four nuts to the hill. When the 
little vines are a few inches long the field is 
hoed and all but the tips covered with earth. 
The vines bloom thickly with tiny yellow 
flowers and as these fade, a little stem shoots 
out of the base of each one and buries its point - 
in the ground, nuts form at the end of these 
points. _In September and October when the 
nuts ripen, the earth of the hills is loosened with 
hoes and the vines with nuts clinging to them 
are gathered and spread upon floors to dry. 
Or they are dried in the field and stacked about 
stakes four or five feet high. Here they remain ~ 
several weeks when the nuts are pulled from the 
vines and sent to factories. 
The varieties of peanuts most commonly, 
raised in the United States are the white,red 
and spanish. Of these three the white isthe  —__ 
most important and is raised in the greatest ; 
quantities- Each of the white nuts contains ; 
two kernels, having pink skins. The Spanish 2 
is the smallest nut of all and has the lightest 
skin, Itis adapted chiefly to sandy soils. If. 
the soil for peanuts is not naturally rich, a hand- 
ful of bone dust or fertilizer of some kind is 
scattered over each hill at the first hoeing. 


The raising of the humble goober is really a 
very important industry, for although the culti- 
vation of peanuts is steadily increasing in this 
country and the area of land devoted_to it is 
enlarged by thousands of acres every year, the —__ 
average price of five cents per pound is readily 
maintained and the yearly crop has never yet —__ 
been sufficiently large to supply the demand. ae 

The peanut vine has pretty, dark green foliage, 
something like clover or garden-pea leaves. 
Virginia farmers sometimes wear as badges, ~ 
little golden peanuts; and Georgians. because __ 
of an old war anecdote, showing their fondness __ 
for the nut, are called ‘* Goober Grabbers.? 


L. G. 
ee ee Se 


LE MONDE MODERNE. 
We take pleasure in informing our readers, — 
especially those who employ or read the French _ 
language, of the publication of a new illustrated © 
magazine or review in Paris with the title of the 
above caption. It isa gem of art in all respects, _ 
its typography is faultless and the style of its 
make-up is all that the most fastidious could — 
desire. The numerous engravings. are in the 
highest style of art, and the printing of them — 
appears to be the attainment of perfection. Its 
articles range over the widest field of literature, 
and are by some of the ablest writer of France. 
Altogether it is a publication which we can well 
recommend to those interested. The price of 
subscription for this country is 21 francs a year. _ 
The editor is A, Quantin, 5 Rue Saint Be 
Paris, France. Se 
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ittle girl, good night, good night, 
he retty birds in their nests are still; — 
watched the sun as he sank from sight 
ver the tree-tops on yonder hill. 

> stars have come Since the daylight went, 
over there in the sky’s dark blue; 
must be angels that God has sent 
To watch my baby the whole night through. | 
little girl, good night, good night, 
ar the frogs in the meadows call, 

y croak, in the evening light, 
Down in the pond by the old stone wall. 
hink, perhaps, that they tell the flowers 
ever to fear, though the world is dark; 
yy know that the firefly lights the hours 

1 night long with his cheerful spark. 


little girl, good night, good night, 
ear little head with your silky hair, 
r little form that I hold so tight, 

osy and warm in the nursery chair. 





EGETABLES UNDER GLASS. 

paper upon this subject read before the 
fassachusetts Horticultural Society, and now 
published in the “First Part of the Transac- 


- Boston gardeners have for aboat fifty years 
grown lettuce for the New York market, and 
-eyen now it is probable that more than half of 
-the lettuce grown near Boston is consumed in 
the metropolis. At first it was grown only in 
_hotbeds, and gardeners seemed to think that it 
~ could not be grown of good quality unless with- 
in a few inches of the glass; but about twenty- 
eight years ago some of the gardeners of Newton 
and Belmont began to experiment in building 
_ greenhouses, being forced to this by the scarcity 
- of horse manure, which was used by the Arling- 
ton gardeners in great quantities for their hot- 
_ beds; indeed at this time the number of hotbeds 
on many farms was limited only by the amount 
_of manure that could be bought. The price of 
“manure was then about six to eight dollars per 
cord in Boston; at present it is worth from one 
dollar to nothing at all. Hotbeds, however, 
have not entirely gone out of use; indeed there 
are probably more of them used now than ever 
re; but much the larger part of the increase 
glass for vegetable growing during the last 
nty years, has been in the construction of 
7 greenhouses. 
TBEDS.—The construction of hotbeds, as 
described in many books on gardening, is a 
much more expensive method than is at all 
r than is followed by most practical 
There is no need of using nearly so 
uch “heat” as the books usually advise, and 
sunk in the ground so that the glass shall 
be only a few inches above the general surface, 
far easier to build and to manage, than one 
eaped up two or three feet high, as is often 
vised in the books. 
The hotbed is usually built in November. 
e location selected should be well drained, 
ith a nearly level surface; if it slopes slightly 
th e south or south-east it will be better. The 
ork is commenced by building a tight board 
fence, six and a half feet high, running nearly 
and west. The posts for the fence are 
set slanting about one foot from the 
cular, so that the mats, shutters, or 
may be leaned up against the fence, 
working the bed, without danger of being 
+ blown down by the wind. The land 
f the fence is enriched with a good 
sing of fine manure or chemical fertilizers ; 
en plowed and -harrowed till thoroughly fine, 
graded so that the surface shall slope a 
from the fence, and be nearly level from 
to end of the bed. The planks which are 
m the sides of the frame are then put in 
the plank for the north side being of 
nch by twelve-inich pine, spruce, or cypress; 
or the south side two-inch by ten- 
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inch stock. The north plank is set two feet 
from the fence, the planks being held in places 
by stakes one inch by three inches, driven into 
the ground with a heavy maul, upon the out- 
side of the plank, and nailed to the plank. The 
plank on the south side of the bed must be set 
exactly six feet—outside measure—from the 
wider one on the north side, and carefully ad- 
justed so that its upper edge shall be about four 
or five inches lower than that of the north side, 
which will give sufficient pitch to the glass. 

The frame will need braces across the bed 
once in about ten feet to keep the planks from 
springing. ‘The earth should be banked against 
the outside of the planks to within about five 
inches of the top. Before the ground freezes 
much, the whole should be covered with straw, 
eel-grass, or coarse manure to protect the inside 
from freezing till such time as the bed is required 
for use, which is usually at a season when every- 
thing outside is frozen up pretty solid, Some- 
times when the bed is to be used early in the 
winter it is simply protected by placing the glass 
and shutters over it. Whenever it is desired to 
work the bed, the covering is stripped off, and 
the loam thrown out to a sufficient depth to ad- 
mit the ‘heat’? with its covering of loam, and 
still leave room for the plants under the glass. 
The nature of the plants to be grown, and the 
season of the year when it is to be done, will 
regulate the depth to which the bed must be 
dug out. . For early winter work, and for cucum- 
bers, a strong heat of from twelve to fourteen 
inches of hot dung will be needed, covered with 
six or eight inches of loam, and this will require 
the pit to be dug out about two feet or two and 
a half feet below the top of the frame. For 
later in the season a “ heat” of from six to eight 
inches, will usually be found quite enough. 
When beds are carefully made, and the “ heat” 
is of uniform quality, they work very well, and 
in skillful hands produce excellent crops, espe- 
cially in the latter part of winter and spring; 
but for all-winter work the greenhouse is far 
preferable. 

As I said before, it is now about twenty-eight 
years since some of the enterprising gardeners 
of Belmont and Newtou began to experiment in 
building greenhouses for growing lettuce. The 
first houses were built of hotbed sashes, the ex- 
perimenters having so little confidence in the 
success of the plan that they were unwilling to 
risk a permanent roof, which could not easily 
be pulled down and used again for hotbeds. It 
was then the common belief that lettuce must be 
grown within a few inches of the glass, and the 
houses were built low, with just room enough 
above the beds to work them, and with the roof 
almost as flat as a hotbed. It was soon found, 
however, that lettuce, equally good, grew at 
several feet distant trom the glass, and that it 
was better to give the roof more pitch in order 
to shed snow and rain. The houses now built 
for this purpose have a pitch of from twenty to 
twenty-five degrees, and some of them are four 
hundred feet long and fifty feet wide, with a 
ridge twenty feet above the beds. It is found 
that these houses are far better than hotbeds for 
winter growing of lettuce and cucumbers, and 
the increase of glass during the last five years 
has been chiefly in the line of greenhouses, 
while not a few additional houses have been 
covered with old hotbed sashes. The perma- 
nent glass roof, however, is preferable unless it 
is desired to remove the roof during spring or 
summer to work on the beds, as is still prac- 
tised by some gardeners. 

The vegetables mostly forced for market at 
present are, in their order of importance, lettuce 
cucumbers, radishes, dandelions, beets and beet- 
greens, parsley, mint, and cress. Mushrooms 
are also largely forced, but not under glass; 
dark pits are used for this purpose. 


Lettuce is by far the most largely grown and 
used of all the forced vegetables. Most of the 
greenhouses produce two or three successive 
crops of lettuce each winter, followed by a crop 
of cucumbers in spring and summer. 


The care of greenhouses and hotbeds demands 
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constant attention, especially the greenhouses. 
One of our humorous market gardeners once 
said, in enumerating the advantages derived 
from them that they furnish a safe retreat at 
night for the head of the family, during periods. 
of domestic strife; and also a convenient excuse 
for staying away from church, since they always. 
need airing at the time of morning services. 
Joking aside, they certainly demand most con- 
stant attention, both day and night for seven 
days of every week, and a little neglect will 
quickly convert a promising and valuable crop: 
into a sickening mass of frozen or scorched. 
rubbish. 

But for those who love to watch and care for 
growing plants there is an indescribable fascina- 
tion in raising them at a season when all nature 
without is locked up in snow and ice. I imagine 
that this pleasure is quite independent of the 
supposed profit of farming under glass, and, in 
many cases this year, is the only reward on 
which the owner can depend with certainty. 

There are some difficulties in the way of 
gardening under glass which can only be over- 
come by constant care and watchfulness; and 
others that are imperfectly understood, and de- 
mand further study by men of science and 
practical experience. 

Among the difficulties which may be over- 
come by care, the most common are maintain- 
ing a suitable degree of temperature and moist- 
ure for the plants in question; a simple thing 
enough to state and to give directions for, but 
in our fickle climate a most difficult task to 
accomplish without a night watchman; and who 
shall watch the watchman? Few greenhouses 
are provided with heating apparatus sufficient 
to carry a proper heat for eight or ten hours 
during a blizzard without attention; and a sud- 
den fall in the outer temperature of twenty or 
thirty degrees during the night will often cause 
destruction with the unwary. And with some 
plants too high a temperature is quite as iujuri- 
ous as too low, and overheating is almost as 
common a fault in their management as any 
other. 

Among the difficulties that are as yet imper- 
fectly understood are the treatment of insects 
and fungous diseases. The aphis is a very de- 
structive pest in greenhouses 'and hotbeds; it 
thrives best in a rather warm temperature, and 
attains its best development when fed upon good 
lettuce aud cucumber plants, The best remedy 
is careful and frequent smoking with tobacco, 
and for this purpose I have found that the fine 
tobacco dust farnishes a safer and more manage- 
able smoke than the stems or leaves. 

Another class of pests that we know less 
about are the various mildews and rots of the 
lettuce and cucumber plants. In general the 
best way to fight them is to begin with clean 
plants and a clean house; the plants being 
grown in fresh loam, in a hotbed where none 
of the same species have lately been grown. 
Before setting the plants, fumigate the vacant 
greenhouse with a strong sulphur smoke, which 
will kill every living thing; and after setting 
them keep them growing vigorously in a con- 
genial heat and moisture. Stunted and unhealthy 
plants are far more subject to injury by both in- 
sects and fungous diseases than those in healthy 
growth. 

A good crop of both lettuce and cucumbers 
is usually grown in a new greenhouse the first 
year, but the succeeding crops are far more 
subject to disease. This suggests the import- 
ance of the system of rotation of crops where it 
is possible to adopt it, in order to avoid the 
spores of fungi, which rapidly accumulate in 
the soil and surroundings where repeated crops. 
of the same vegetable are grown. This is not 
always easy to accomplish, the great demand 
for forced lettuce obliging the gardener to repeat 
this crop often. 
ee eee 

If Baby is Cutting Teeth, 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs., 
WINSLOw’s SOOTHING Syrup for children teething* 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 
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FLORAL FACTS AND FANCIES. 


No doubt there are some persons of a very 
practical turn who consider it useless or even 
foolish to employ flowers for the purpose of ex- 
pressing feelings or sentiments. But even in an 
age that gives us numerous ways of expressing 
thought or emotion, flowers, so vastly varied in 
form and hue, plentiful both in town and coun- 
try, attainable too by everyone, must still be 
valued because of their symbolism. The begin- 
ning of it was, we know, at a time when lan- 
guage was poor, and a tangible object, such as 
an animal or a flower, served instead of a word 
to give expression toa thought. A lion repre- 
sented courage, a fox cunning, and an eagle or 
hawk keen sight; and flowers or trees, in like 
manner, were noticed to have certain peculiar- 
ities which suggested ideas. Hence when the 
curious fashion arose of carving trees or shrubs 
of an evergreen habit into devices resembling 
geometrical figures, animals, or other objects, 
the tree had its own meaning or significance, 
and might symbolize some animal besides whose 
shape had been given to it. This style of tree 
disfigurement, for so we must call it, once much 
admired, has ceased to please. Amongst the 
species selected for this purpose were various 
pines and firs, the box, juniper, holly and yew. 
People still sometimes sow annuals so that they 
shall on coming up represent names or initials. 
Formerly flower beds also occasionally exhibited 
plant devices intended to suggest animals, or 
perhaps heraldic figures, rudely designed at the 
time of sowing. Before, however, I return to 
the garden flowers, which are my principal sub- 
ject, we may gather up some of the meanings 
that have been linked to a few familiar ever- 
greens of our shrubberies; all of them as a 
group signify ‘solace under adversity,” because 
they are so cheerful during the gloom of winter. 

The box, hardy and heroic, indifferent alike 
to sun, rain or frost, may wellshow ‘“ unshaken 
fortitude.” The familiar privet of our hedges 
has two meanings, ‘‘ mildness”’ and prohibition. 
Very well does the holly represent ¢ foresight,” 
since nature so armed the tree as to guard it 
from rough usage, and made it a good protection 
for birds and Insects; it would seem, too, to be 
aware that beyond a certain height prickles are 
not needed, for the higher boughs of large 
hollies have generally smooth leaves. It may 
seem odd that the juniper should signify 
“‘shelter’’ or “succor,” but the allusion is no 
doubt to the fact that one of these furnished 
shade to a wandering prophet. Gardeners a 
century or two ago rather liked to plant the 
juniper on lawns or garden borders, but it has 
now gone out of favour. Pines and firs asa 
group are said to symbolise “Time,” because 
the years roll on and seasons pass without bring- 


‘ing any alteration in their appearance. Rightly 


does the larch represent “boldness,” for it 


climbs the bleak hillside, and flourishes where 
most trees would have a struggle for life. It is 
a pity it is not more freely planted about Eng- 
land. Some of the pines are similarly charac- 
teristic of “ daring.”’ They grow tall and vigor- 
ous in unpromising situations; they are able 
also to brave the perils of ocean when used in 
shipbuilding. Then the Scotch fir, or properly 
Scotch pine, is a symbol of * elevation,” either 
from its liking for lofty spots, or from the esteem 
in which it was formerly held. To the spruce 
fir has been attached the meaning of “hope in 
adversity.” 

From the time of the ancient Greeks the 
cypress has told of death, and the cedar, gloomy 
yet grand, conveys the idea of “strength” and 
of “incorruptability.” Some assert that the 
yew, often planted in churchyards and at one 
time much used for garden hedges, was looked 
upon as a figure of immortality from its perpe- 
tual verdure; but there is an old legend con- 
cerning it that rather supports the belief that it 
is a symbol of sorrow. Under a yew, so is the 
tale, once sat the Christ-mother on a winter day, 
and her tears fell upon the babe; upon the 
morrow the tree put forth new leaves, and 
thenceforward the species was evergreen, To 
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the laurel or bay from yery early times has been 
assigned the significance of “human glory.” 
* % 
the myrtle was a great favorite, both as a garden 
and window plant. The liking, probably, was 
imported from Italy; in that country it is still 
freely grown. This is a plant representing 
“love” or affection,’ doubtless from its asso- 
ciation with the goddess Venus, whose temples 
were surrounded by groves of Myrtle, and who 
was worshipped under the name of Myrtilla; 
though we have also a story that it commemo- 
rates Myrsne, a Maid of Athens, attendant on 
Minerva, who, loving not wisely but too well, 
underwent transformation into this shrub, The 
Athenians also used as a symbol of authority, 
magistrates wearing crowns of myrtle. Con- 
querors, again, received wreaths of it combined 
with laurel, possibly because weapons were 
sometimes made of its wood. Our poet Spenser 
alludes to the plant, and Milton places it in 
Eve’s bower, while Thomson compares his 
Lavinia toa myrtle. * * * 

Many cultivator of the Dahlia may not be 
aware that this flower, named after Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist, came very near being called 
“Georgia,” in honor of our reigning family; 
probably it would have been had not an Ameri- 
can State already owned the name. Nor that 
when first brought to Europe it was on the sup- 
position that the unpleasant flavored root could 
be turned to some account. Common as it is 
now, eighty years ago very few were to be seen 
in Britain, and those in houses, for there was an 
idea that, coming from the hot climate of 
Mexico, it needed the warmth of a conservatory. 
In flower language it is presumed to say, “ My 
gratitude exceeds your care,’’ because this is a 
plant that fully repays all attention bestowed 
upon it, though trouble is requisite to secure fine 
blooms. 

Apparently the China aster, which took its 
name through a fancied resemblance between 
its flowers and the radius of a star, became a 
symbol of “ vanity,’’ from the almost uumberless 
tints developed by the skill of the horticulturist, 
though the seeds sent over first in 1730 produced 
only a simple violet flower. In China, to the 
present day, the aster is a specialty for floral 
decorations, and the national patience and per- 
severance is well exemplified in the careful 
arrangement of colors and shades, We have to 
thank Tradescant for the aster called the 
Michaelmas Daisy, Our ancestors, unaware of 
the host of flowers that were to arrive from other 
countries, regarded it as the latest conspicuous 
flower of autumn; it was the goddess Flora’s 
“afterthought” or “farewell,’”? when she left 
the beds at the end of the season. It was said 
also, that the Michaelmas Daisy displayed its 
flowers in memory of the valiant deeds of St. 
Michael. 

To the popular chrysanthemums, taken as a 
group, has been given the significance of 
“cheerfulness under adversity,” ‘since these 
plants are chiefly in flower during the winds 
and rains of the autumn. ‘The variation in 
color has suggested other meanings; thus, a 
red chrysanthemum, like a red rose, represents 
“love,” the purity of the white flower suggests 
“truth,” and a yellow one, like many flowers 
of that hue, reminds us of “ envy”? or “ jealousy.” 
The heliotrope, which still lingers in flower to 
perfume our bouquets, is symbolic of “ faith- 
fulness.— F RS. C. in Fournal of Horticul- 


ture. 





THE Book OF THE FArR is a reproduction of 
the great Exposition, so faras it can within rea- 
sonable limits in print and pictures. The text 
is pure and classic, and the illustrations the fin- 
est that can be made. 680 pages of the 1,000 
which it is to contain have now been issued, 
and as far as it has proceeded it is fully satisfac- 
tory, and it is certain that when completed the 
work will be a full history of the Columbian 
Exposition as awhole, and in its several national 
parts. The Bancroft Company, of Chicago, is 
doing itself great credit by this publication, 


* During the last century and before it, | 









































































Sheet Music For 
All The World. | 


Sparkling Musical Gems From the 
Best Song Writers and — 
Composers. 


a 


Old Folks 


- 
* 


(Way Down. Upon the Swanee River,") 
WOROSAND MELOOYBY 
S$. C. FOSTER, 


HARMONIZED BY 


CHARLES 6. PRATT, 
PRICE 40 CENTS, 


ee 
DIK, 


Same + 


Every. lover of new, bright and sparkling — 
music should have at least part of the music 
listed below. Itis all new, copyrighted music, 
the ever-popular song, ‘OLD FOLKS AT Hog,” | 
having a new, copyrighted, accompaniment 
that delights every hearer. Itis-printed from — 
new plates, on the best of paper, with engraved 
title. Price 40 cents per sheet. 


ae VOCAL, 


Der ATCOP, -estale srecemee Spiced occcseces old, SU. JON 
21, Ain’t I Feelin’ Good..Ethiopian Song..F. A. Kent 
17. I’m Looking for the Owner...Richard P. Collins 
20." It Seems'To Me... ewes eecsee nSatereele Sidney Jones 
16. I Want To See Mother Once More....A. T. Harms 


24. Jimmy On The Chute...... +»...Harry Greenbank — 
“2 Kiss the Little Ones for Me...... Herbert Stanley 


- Longing....... a aioe sieisteywintsereee sess... W. L. Mason 
26. Love’s Dream....Waltz Bone Desmond 







28. My Rosebud and Me.......... ed Yorkie 

125: INOTGHvcien kes. seae 3 -.. A. Saq 
9. Old Folks at Home 

30. Peggy at the Gate..... 


19. Private Tommy Atkin 
15. Starlight and Dancing.. 
10.: Swinging... 0. .is ses +sese.+...Michael Watson 
%. The Hour of Rest. ..ces.scasewes Joseph L. Roeckel 
4. The Man That Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo. 
Fred. Gilbert 


6. Thou Art the Star ...55..2.....< .....Frank Milton 
13. When You Press the Little Button on the Wall. — 
John Keynton 

22. Why Did We Love So Well......Charles E. Pratt 
5. Why Tarries My Love.............. seeee ds. Weleh 
8 Willie’s Coming Home To-Morrow....H. St. John 






INSTRUMENTA 
23. A Gaiety Girl....... Waltiz:.ocesse 
14, Chrystenah. .Schottische Caprice..Chas. E. Pratt 
. Columbus Waltz............. cape eee 
6a. Days of Yore........Gavotte, 

10a. Denmark Polka..... b 

27. In Meadows Green.. ..Carl Eckert 
154, Melophone Waltz............. ....Karl Wagner 


18. On the Bayou... African Dance.. Arthur M. Cohen 
29. Tuxedo, Two-Step March......,.Arthur M. Cohen 
ll. Washington Arch...March...Joseph Von Weber 
Any of this New Music at 75 per cent. \_ 
Any ten of the above sent postage 
paid on receipt of $1.00, or the entire set of — 
thirty-three sent on receipt of $3. Address 
Music Department, Vick’s Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y. a 


discount. 








SEED TEsTING.—An excellent bulletin, No. 
118, treating of the Methods and Uses of Seed 
Testing has lately been sent out by the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Raleigh. The subjectis quite freely treated and — 
the work will be especially valuable to seeds- 
men and experiment stations. Exceptto a very 
limited extent the practical farmer or planter — 
cannot make experimental tests ofseeds. That 
is the business of the seedsman and he shou 
know quite accurately the character of the seed 
in which he deals. His reputation depen 
upon his stock and therefore on his knowledg 
it. He risks his reputation if he is ignorant of # 
quality of hisseeds. The purchaser buys in 
faith, and if he discovers his seedsman to 
either ignorant or dishonest he resorts elsewk 
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FONS OR: 
— Sweet Peas... 


se come a 


Here is a real treat for the lovers 
of this beautiful flower. We have 
in our Seed House Thousands of 
Pounds of fine mixed Sweet Peas, grown the past \/ 
summer, in a great variety of colors, and in such 
large quantities that we are able to supply our 
customers at greatly reduced prices—positively at 
wholesale. 

Just think of a pound of Sweet Peas for only 
Forty Cents, when the postage alone is ten cents, 
leaving, in fact, only 30 cents per pound for the 
seed. We advise everyone to take advantage of this 


great bargain, as it is the lowest offer ever made, 


7 


ie _ and another opportunity. may not occur. 


ay nt 
tg io Ae 






| PRICES. | 
F Sweet Peas, Finest Mixed, 25 Varieties and Colors. \ 
= One Pound, prepaid, - - - 40 cents 
- . One-half Pound, prepaid, - . - OGraan 
| >» One-quarter Pound, prepaid, - : Lore: 
Ounce, prepaid, - - - - LOS 
Packet, prepaid, - - - - Bogaaes 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE HERB GARDEN. 
When ordering seeds and plants in the spring, 
I would suggest to the housewife to include an 
order for a few herbs. 
They are very desirable additions to the 
kitchen garden, being used in a variety of ways 
er both for flavoring and medicine. 
The most common ones are sage, sweet mar- 
joram, thyme, summer and winter savory, 
parsley, tarragon, sweet, basil, coriander and 
caraway. 

For dressing for fowls, flavoring for salads, 
soups, and stews, and for garnishing, they will 
be found invaluable, always at hand when 
wanted and fresh. 

Others not so much used are often found use- 
ful in sickness and are much stronger than the 
poor dried up stuff one can procure at the 
druggist’s ? 

The most common ones used for this pufpose 
are anise, arnica, wormwood, saffron and hoar- 
hound. 

They are all easily cultivated, and some of 
them remain in the ground year after year. 

Most of them need to be cut on a dry sunny 
day when they are in blossom, and tied up in 
bunches and hung in the shade to dry. 

Sage can be cut, the new shoots and leaves 
only, whenever large enough. 

Mine was cut five times this season and a 
good quantity procured each time from ten two- 
year old plants. 

A ready sale can be found for the surplus 
stock of these herbs at the druggist’s or at the 
market, where many of them are used for season- 
ing and others for trimming and decorating. 

Z. 





CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 

The amateur flower grower who raises plants 
on a small scale, and often with few facilities 
compared with those of the professional gar 
dener, has greater difficulties to overcome to- 
gether with less knowledge of the best methods 
to use to effect his purpose. Notwithstanding this, 
there are those among amateur growers who are 
highly proficient in plant raising with only a 
hotbed or a coldframe at most. But their suc- 
cess depends on love of the plants and unceas- 
ing care for them, as well as watching carefully 


all their requirements. The method of raising 





cyclamen from seeds as here described by Wm. 
Scott in the American Florist is quite complete, 
but the private grower must adapt the instruc- 
tions to his facilities, and learning here the 
main points accomplish good results for himself 
by wit and tact. 

The seed should be fresh and of a good strain. 
Sow anywhere from September to end of Janu- 
ary, the earlier they are sown, the larger you 
can have the plants for the following winter, 
but if grown on without a check you can grow 
fine plants in twelve months. Sow in a well 
drained pot or shallow box in sandy soil. Make 
the surface of the soil perfectly even, press in 
the seeds and cover only enough to just cover 
the seeds. Keep the soil moist but not too wet. 

When the little plants have made the second 
leaf and the bulbs are the size of very small 
peas transplant singly into two-inch pots or 
prick out in flats. I prefer to transplant into 
flats about two inches apart; when the plants 
begin to crowd lift carefully and pct into three- 
inch pots. I might say here that from the time 
the first leaf is formed they should have plenty 























of light and all the air they can, consistent with 
temperature, and only need shading during our 
hottest months. Before they need a shift from 
the three-inch pots it will be the month of May 
or June and now comes the most critical time 
of their growth. Some growers (and I believe 
it is the practice with the Germans) make mild 
hotbeds and plunge them in, raising the shaded 
sash back and front. There is no doubt a 
larger plant can be grown this way, but not 
such a compact and useful one, and they runa 
much greater chance of being neglected in a 
frame than on a bench in your houses. A moder- 
ately shaded house with plenty of ventilation 
will do them allright for the midsummer months. 
In May or June they should go into a four or 
five-inch-pot, and in September they should get 
their last shift, a five or six, or seven-inch as the 
plant needs, but don’t scrimp them for pot room, 
as they grow and flower a long time. 

When October comes they are easily man- 
aged. A light airy house where the night tem- 
perature is 50° to 55° is the proper place for 
them. ‘The soil that suitsthem isa good yellow 
loam with a third of genuine leaf mold. If 
you don’t have the latter then a substitute can 
be found in thoroughly rotted manure, but no 
trace of fresh manure must be used. In a bar- 
row load of the soil I have used one-half a peck 
of old lime rubbish (mortar) which they like, 
and for drainage there is nothing so good as 
charcoal, They should have perfect drainage 
at alltimes; pot rather firmly. On all bright 
days they should receive a light syringing. In 
regard to water they should never be allowed to 
wilt for want of it, which they will quickly do, 
and if well drained you are not likely, with 
any exercise of judgement, to overwater them. 
They are much troubled with three well-known 
enemies, greenfly, thrips, and red spider. There 
must be a regular systematic fumigating at all 
times; never less than once a week which will 
keep down the fly and thrips, and a frequent 
syringing will keep off the spider. For these 
reasons they are better handled in a house than 
a frame. I have never used any liquid manure 
to them, except soot from soft coal, one-half a 
pint of that in three gallons of water will help 
to produce a deep green in their leaves as well 
as intensity of color to the flower. Never 
crowd the plants at any time, always giving light 
and air. 





DYED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A late issue of the Sczentific American gives 
the following account of a practice which has 
lately been adopted by florists in demand for 
colored flowers in connection with football 
games. The taste which demands such mon- 
strosities is as depraved as that which approves 
of the barbarities of modern football. 

The practice of dyeing chrysanthemums to 
produce striking and unnatural color effects has 
become a very profitable part of the business of 
a fashionable florist. The pure white chrysan- 
themums are used for this purpose. They are 
colored by being submerged in different colored 
dyes and in many cases different colors are 
applied to different parts of the same flower. 
This work is usually done to order. If flowers 
are wanted to match the color of some particu- 
lar dress or the drapery of a room, the customer 
generally brings to the florist a sample of the 
cloth to be matched, Chrysanthemums of any 
color of the rainbow can thus be prepared while 
you wait. Besides the plain colors, the flowers 
dyed half blue and half white, and half orange 
and half black are very popular, and some 
curious combinations, such as the reproduction 
of a livid Scotch plaid. are much in demand, 
This singular practice is said to have grown 
out of the “necessity” of providing blue and 
white, and orange and black chrysanthemums 


for New York’s annual Thanksgiving football 
game. 


F ey 


FRUIT GROWERS’ GRAND RA 

January 23d in this city will gather the: 
growers, gardeners and horticulturists of 
kinds at the meeting of the Western New 
Horticultural Society. Some of the ablest 
these occupations and best representatives 
scientists from the Agricultural Department 
the Government and from the Experiment Sta- 
tions willbe present. Entertaining and instruct 
ive speeches, valuable essays and interes\ 
discussions will be the order of the day 
days, rather, for it will be a two days’ sessior 


will find attendance to be profitable, and 
they may be assured of a hearty welcome 
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USES 32 CAL, 
RIM AND CENTER. 






Save cost of Rifle in 2000 shots. Only 82 calibre 
shoot cheap ammunition, 


Catalogues mailed by 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
New Haven, 


ING people, male or 
RK old or Pia 3 earn 
week, day or evening, 


own town. Requires no capital. Samples free. _ 
KENDALL & CO., Manchester, 

























an Cultivator. The weevil is of a yel- 
olor, and about the size of a common 


reevil. The grubis white or cream colored. 
female beetle lays her eggs when the trees 
n blossom and in a few days the young 
is rubs hatch. The shell of the chestnut forms 
d hardens around the insects, and after eating 
of the meat up inside, the worm bores its 
Way out and escapes. These holes in the chest- 
mts are aever made by worms entering, but al- 
ays by those that have escaped, One female 
- beetle lays a great number of eggs in oneseason. 
he grubs after leaving the nuts go into the 
round and produce winged beetles for the next 
mmer. In seasons when they are scarce they 
ave probably been killed by the severity of the 
previous winter. The chestnuts should be gath- 
ed as early as possible, and stored in very tight 
ns or boxes where the worms cannot escape. 
Then fumigate them with carbon bisulphide. 
Eight ounces of “this will do the work. After 
migating*expose the nuts to the air and syn- 
ime until they are thoroughly dried, and no 
harm will be done to them. Itis quite essential 
at some such method should be adopted to 
_ destroy these creatures if chestnut growing is 
going to prove profitable. 

























































THE COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 





A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
formemoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
_ thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 

the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 

cycles and of your need of one. 
- You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five, 
| 2-cent stamps. - 
Address Calendar Department, 


POPE.MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


‘ 





3 Mention this paper. 
Spee deosieg 


§\4 ft. long by 33 inches 
wide. Made from selected 
WO ss of the Japanese Ango« 
O :. Long, soft, silky fur. 
The eee are Silvery 
ee eight a ae and Dark 
We also have a 
= tee Glossy Black 
Rug at 83.00. Same 
: Bee ., comfortable, luxurious, 
elegant. For Parlors, Recep- 
tion Halls, or Bed Rooms. 
Se Sent GC. O, D. on approval if 
5 desired. 


= THE KRAUSS, 
BUTLER & BENHAM CO. 
94Hich St. Columbus, 0. 


i S TT U DB Y Apractical and completa 
al @ Business College Course 
a given by MAIL at student’s HOME, Low ratea 
ad lesson 10 cents, Catalogue free. 


4 Collene Bida.. Buffalo. N.Y. 
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| —Washington Star. 





In a Peck 


of trouble—the woman who washes 
without Pearline. 
er done, and it’s never done well. 
With Pearline she can 
do twice as much, and 
have it done better. 

There is little work, less 
wear, never the least 
harm. Try Pearl- 
ine, and see it go 
for dirt; when | 
you see dirt—go 

for Pearline. 


Her work is nev- 













ebuee and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


Beware=: 


‘this is as good as’ 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if 


or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 


your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back ©6983 ~JAMES PYLE, Ne¥s 










PARTIAL PROTECTION FOR 
PARTRIDGES. 


On account of the universal friendship felt 
for him, ‘‘ Bob” is specially honored by having 
his name on the statute-books of most of our 
States, and he has been the cause of profound 
yhought to our wise legislators, so that in the 





game laws it is generally written that the closed” 
season when he shall be permitted to whistle in 
inviolable safety shall be from January Ist until 
October. But all his friends have not as yet 
been able to agree as to exact dates, and the 






































laws for his protection vary slightly in different 
States, and indeed among the counties of the 
same States. This is not fair to him, especially 
as he is not duly notified as to the places where 
he is safe longest, and we think that where his | 
life is in danger there should be a uniform law, 
that he might know what to expect, and not dose 
his life because he was not sufficiently posted to 
fly over a State or county line a week sooner to 
a place of security. So popular and desirable 
a citizen as he ought to be treated better. He 
deserves consideration, for he has “‘smelt more 


», ASKYOUR DEALER = 
& CORONET CORSET CO. 2 


ETECTIVES: 


under instructions. Experience unnecessary. Send for par- 





DAVIS HEATER 


IN YOUR 


GREENHOUSE 


will heat it economically 
and evenly, 





$(|WE MAKE HEATERS FOR 
ALL PURPOSES. 








Send for Catalogue. 


















































Davis Heater Co.. 


Racine, Wis. 


THE BEST 
THING IN 


= OR WRITE TOUS 
JACKSON, MICH. + 


‘We want aman in every local- 
ity to act as private Detectiva 


powder”? than any soldier in the land. Six ticulars. National Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind, 
weeks in a year are enough for him to endanger ING people, male or female, 
BELA ‘ : 5 old or young, earn $30 to $604 
his life for the enjoyment of his compatriots, and week, day or evening, in their 
own town, Requires no capital. Samples free, 


those six weeks should begin at the same date 


through the whole country, that he might know 
when the war was over. The present ‘law in 
some places, that forbids shooting at him until 
the day after the November election, in order to 
prevent a general slaughter by all who could 
take advantage of the holiday, and stop the 
bombardment on Christmas, is a good one, and 
should be general.—Calvin Dill Wilson, in 
December Lippincote’s. 
—— 

« WHAT are you doing,’ Freddie?” said the 
painfully smart boy’s uncle. ‘ 

“ Drawin’ pictures on my slate.” 

«¢ What is this supposed to represent! ”’ 

«« A locomotive.” 

“ But.why don’t you draw the cars ?”’ 

«« Why—er—the locomotive draws the cars.” 





HELP 





KENDALL & CO., Manchester, N, H. 
NO CURE, NO Pay 
Mustache, No Pay. 
DANDRUFF CURED. 


CALL OR WRITE 
Pror. G. BIRKHOL2, 


ROOM 4, 
Cor. 5th Ave. & 14th St.. 
NEW YORK. 
Wanted. Good position at home for lady or 


gentleman. Make $50 per week up; honestem- 
ployment. A- U. BETTS & CO., Box 40 Toledo, O 


B j R D The secret of the Canary Breeders ofthe Harta 
Mountains. 


It restores the song of Cage Birds, 


Mi AN N A prevents thir ailments and keeps them 
in good condition It makes Canaries 

RA A KE Ss sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 
by mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 

Cc A N A Ri E S gists, grocers and bird dealers. 
Bird Book mailed free. Address, 


WARBLE. tin sic, ‘PERADELEiAy Fay 
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KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 

DONALD KENNEDY, 01 OF F ROXBURY, MASS., 
Has discovered in one of our common pasture 
weeds aremedy that cures every kind of Humor, 
from the worst Scrofula down to a common 
Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, 
and never failed except in two cases (both thun- 
der humor). He has now in his possession over 

two hundred certificates of its value, all within 


twenty miles of Boston. Send postal card for 
book. 

A benefit is always experienced from the first 
bottle, and a perfect cure is warranted when the 
right quantity is taken. . 

When the lungs are affected it causes shooting 
pains, like needles passing through them; the 
same with the Liver or Bowels. ‘This is caused 
by the ducts being stopped, and always disap- 
pears in a week aftertaking it. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or billious, it will cause 
squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the 
Dose, one 


Sold by all 


best you can get, and enough of it. 
tablespoonful in water at bedtime. 
EW PREMIUM CABBACE 5 5 aie 


Druggists, 
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No. 5 

23 Varieties 
Vegetables, Vegetables 
$1.00. $1.00. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. tf 
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TurIETY HOUSEWIVES 


Everywhere recognize how 1é 





much can be saved by using 


Diamond gf, 
Dyes 


And their superiority to all 
others. One ten-cent pack- 
age saves the cost of a new 
gown, for it makes an old 
one like new. Diamond 
Dyes come in more than 
forty colors, for dyeing 
wool, cotton, silk or feath- 
ers. They are easy to use and pelther sun 
nor soapsuds will make the color fade. 
Sold everywhere. Direction Book and 
forty samples of dyed cloth sent free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co,, Burlington, Va 


CoOLUMBIAN «x 
* RASPBERRY. 


flardy. 


Productive. 


Prolifie. 
fligh Qualety. 
fruit Very. Large. 


line and Excellent Shipper. 
Does not Crumble in Picking. 2 
L:xtremely vigorous and resisting drought. 3 
Propagation by tips, and no suckers. 4 
* Ye A i 

Best berry for Canning, retaining size, color =m 
a 

and flavor. ! 
Long season of fruiting and high quality of 5 
late fruzt. 3 


fruit adheres to the stem, not dropping. 
i ‘ oF 
Wonderfully prolific, over-8,000 gts. per acre. 5 =m 


For further information see Vicks Floral Guide, 1895, 


or write for circular containing testimonials. oe 
Price of plants 50 cts, each; $5 per dozen. a 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. q 
sf op TONE, SCALE, DESIGN, TOUCH, 7 
We Fe ACTION. MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION m 
oro CATALOGUE FREE, ON APPLICATION TO 3 
Howe" vosE & SONS PIANO CO. . 


174 “TREMONT ST BoOsTON, MASS. 7" 


